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THE PLANNING PROFESSIONS 


HE Conference on Planning held at the Institution 

of Civil Engineers * elicited four addresses, all 
of the very greatest value, on the methods of approach 
to the question of Town and Country Planning, now a 
matter of immediate urgency. The title given rather 
suggested a definition of the respective functions of 
the engineer, the architect and the surveyor, but 
though these were referred to, the emphasis throughout 
was placed far more incisively on the importance of 
sympathetic action between the three professions, and 
the advantages of joint effort, including also the co- 
operation of others for special aspects of the problems 
involved. 

Mr. Manzoni (Chief Engineer of Birmingham) opened 
the discussion with a very carefully reasoned description 
of how a scheme should be operated, and in his opening 
remarks defined the engineer as first and foremost a 
scientist, the architect as having for his province the 
creation of beauty and harmony in structure, while to 
the surveyor he allotted the role of business manage- 
ment and economics. Making due allowance for the 
evidently compressed form in which these definitions 
were put, they might each with advantage be given 
some expansion if they are to represent conditions at 
the present time. They were, in fact, expanded, as 
regards the engineer both by Mr. Manzoni himself and 
by other speakers, but it fell to Mr. Ansell, who gave 
the second speech, to explain that whatever might have 
been the circumstances in former times, the modern 
architect had a far wider field to cover than that repre- 
sented by esthetic propriety. In his view the basis 
of the architect’s work is to make such provisions as 
would enable all lawful human activities to function 
in healthy, convenient and orderly conditions, and 
where these activities are concerned with buildings, 
architectural considerations come into the account at its 
earliest beginnings. 

Following this up with its relationship to Town 
Planning, Mr. Ansell divided the procedure into four 
main stages: the first a broad and flexible visualisation 
of the demands and scale of the undertaking; the 
second, what is usually termed the Civic Survey, which 
would take the fullest possible form; the third step 
would be the definite executive plan, and the fourth 
its execution. As regards the general scope of the plans, 
he considers that the nation is inclined to accept a far 
larger measure of planning, provided that it is not merely 
an extension of bureaucratic control, but is a translation 
into fact of the national desire for security, for health, 
for convenience and for an architectural orderliness 
and beauty. 

Mr. Dobson Chapman (President, T.P.I.) accepts 
the possibility of specialist town planners, supported 
by all the desirable professional assistance, in the 
preparation of schemes. While closely allied to archi- 
tecture, civil engineering and surveying, it may no 
longer be regarded as a sideline to any of these pro- 
fessions. During the last two centuries there has been 





* A full report of the Conference begins on page 307. 


a continuous tendency towards sub-division of function 
and the splitting up of professional activities. Engineers 
are in many specialised branches, so also are surveyors, 
who originally were often merged with architects, while 
architects themselves often find themselves, even against 
their will, with a label for types of building in which 
they may have gained distinction. “New professions, 
such as that of landscape architect, and other composite 
ones spring up so that there is nothing illogical or un- 
imaginable in the formation of one with aims so ex- 
tensive as that of the town-planner. Such a doctrine 
is dangerous only if it should lead to the exclusion or 
neglect of those elements which are intensively studied 
by the architect and civil engineer in favour of a rigid 
uniformity in which bureaucratic control is liable to 
take refuge. The really good town-planner is formed 
quite as much from personal characteristics as from 
technical training, though, of course, the fuller this is 
the less he will have to depend on external support 
and the more successful will be the result. Taking this 
view, we may feel inclined to deprecate a special train- 
ing in town planning apart from one in combination 
with the studies for one of the previously recognised 
professions, but the difference is more a matter of 
expediency than of principle. 

This attitude towards the philosophy of planning 
may appear to be a strange one, more especially so in 
the presence of an exhibition entitled “ Practical Plan- 
ning,” so that in support of it may be cited, among 
others, the position and valuable contributions of the 
late Sir Patrick Geddes, whose sociological skill out- 
balanced his technical qualifications, a fact which he 
recognised in describing himself as “the boy who rang 
the bell and ran away.” He exercised a marked in- 
fluence on all with whom he came in contact, including 
many technicians, and this confirms the impression that 
it is less the profession that a man practises than the 
type of mind and temperament he possesses that makes 
a town planner. Taking Mr. Manzoni’s remark that he 
has known engineers more artistic than some architects, 
and architects more scientific than some engineers, we 
may apply this to the technique of town and country 
planning which may find valuable exponents, not only 
in the professions previously mentioned, but also in 
those of education and medicine, provided that in 
every such case the need is recognised for supplying 
technical deficiences from reliable sources. 

It remains to us to refer to Mr. W. R. Davidge’s 
contribution to the discussion ; one of the main points 
he made was in criticising the existing Planning Acts 
as based on the general principle that ‘‘ Thou shalt not ”’ 
do this, that or the other, rather than in offering facilities 
for definite constructive planning. He felt that in view 
of the qualifications in the ranks of existing professions 
the addition of a further one was unnecessary. This 
view seems a reasonable one, especially in the case of 
the architect, whose training carries him furthest in the 
direction of town planning, though, as indicated above, 
his claim to this field of activity should not be regarded 
as an exclusive one. 
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NOTES ano NEWS 


Ministry Pronouncement on Housing. 

AppreEssinc the Conference of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council on October 8, the Minister of 
Health made an important pronouncement 
on house-building in war time. He stated 
that the Cabinet had that morning taken 
a decision to concentrate available labour 
and materials on housing work. The labour 
position, he said, was that the scheme must 
begin in a small way, but that housing 
should be the first call on immobile build- 
ing labour after the demands for building 
for war purposes had been met. The Con- 
ference is fully reported in this issue, be- 
ginning on page 316. 


Mr. Maufe: Hon. Fellow of St. John’s. 

Mr. Epwarp Mavre, A.R.A., ' V.-P. 
R.1.B.A., has been made an Hon. Fellow 
of his old college, St, John’s College, 
Oxford. We congratulate him on this rare 
and most pleasing distinction. 


Temples at Paestum Undamaged. 

ASSURANCES have been received at Allied 
Headquarters (states a special correspon- 
dent of The Times) that no damage 
has been suffered by the ancient temples 
at Paestum through the military opera- 
tions that have taken place in southern 
Italy, though the same eye-witness reports 
add that there has been some looting there 
and at Pompeii by the retreating Germans. 
It is perhaps opportune to mention in this 
connection that Amgot devotes special, 
though somewhat limited, attention to 
ancient monuments and works of art in 
the territory where it takes over govern- 
ment. In Sicily, for instance, a United 
States Army officer in Amgot, who is an 
archeologist of some distinction, has held 
the position of adviser on fine art and 
monuments, 


A.A. Premises and a Film. 

Tue A.A. premises will figure in an 
M.G.M. film production entitled ‘‘ White 
Cliffs,” after the poem by Alice Duer 
Miller, which is at present being made in 
Hollywood. According to the A.A. 
Journal, in producing English exteriors 
for this film, Alex Savill has taken a scene 
showing a hansom cab arriving at the 
entrance of No. 34, Bedford-square. The 
stone landing leading to the school entrance 
was bedecked with flowers for this occa- 
sion, and the building represented a 
Bloomsbury hotel. 


“Your London has a Plan.” 

Unver this title the Association of 
Building Technicians has issued a booklet 
summarising the County of London Plan, 
with a foreword by Mr. Lewis Silkin, 
M.P., Chairman of the Housing and 
own Planning Committee of the L.C.C. 
The booklet, which runs to no more than 
28 pages, describes clearly and readably 
the main features of the plan and con- 
tains a number of illustrations. Copies 
may be obtained, price 6d. each, from the 
A.B.T., 5,. Ashley-place, S.W.1. 


A Mayoral Appointment. 
Councittor R. Ruiptey  Kirtcuine, 
-R.LB.A., is to be Mayor of Middles- 
brough during the coming municipal year. 


Exhibitions at the R.A. 

Tue following Exhibitions will be held 
at the Royal Academy this autumn: 
October 27-November 25.—The London 
Group. November 3-November 28.— 
L.C.C. County of London Plan. Novem- 
ber 5-December 4.—Paintings by Firemen 
Artists. November 5-December 4.—Royal 
Society of Portrait Painters. November 6- 
December 4.—Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. 
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Ministers to Attend Luncheon to Lord 
Mayor. 

Lorp Portat, Minister of Works, and 
Mr. W. S. Morrison, Minister of Town 
and Country Planning, have accepted the 
London Master Builders’ Association’s 
invitation to attend the luncheon to the 
Lord Mayor in the Savoy Hotel on 
Friday, October 29. The Lord Mayor will 
be accompanied by the Lady Mayoress. 
Mr. H. C. Harland, President of the 
Association, is to preside. 


COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, October 16. 
INSTITUTE OF QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 
Branch Meeting. Caxton Hall, S.W 





London 
1. 2.30 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF BuiLpING TECHNICIANS (Man- 
chester Branch). Mr. E. L. Leeming on “ Post- 
War Housing,” 16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, 


Manchester. 3 p.m, 
Tuesday, veg 19, 
_, Housine CENTRE. Mr. D. H. Cole on 


‘ Agencies for Post-War i Building.” 13, 
Suffolk. street, W.C.1. 1.15 p.m. 

TowN AND  CoUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Mr. F. J. Osborn addresses City of London 
meeting on ‘‘A National Planning Policy.” 
Abercorn Rooms, E.C.2. 12.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 20. 


Royan Sanitary Institute. Discussion on 
“The ProbYem of Sewage Disposal in Rural 
Lage 90, Buckingham Palace-road, S.W. 

p.m 

INsTITUTIONS oF CIvi, ENGINEERS AND Munt- 
cIPAL AND County EnGingers. Lord Leathers on 
“Improved Layout and Construction of Roads 
and the Use of Motorways, with Special Re- 
ference to Road Safety.” Great George-street, 
aw. 2 

T.A.A.8. "Housing 
Radiant House, Bristol. 
November 3.) 


Thursday, October 21. 


ASSOCIATION FOR PLANNING AND ReGIonaL Re- 
CONSTRUCTION. Mrs. Ruth Glass on “ Pro- 
gramme of Investigation into the Size and 
Structure of a Neighbourhood Unit.” 32, 
Gordon-square, W.C.1. 6 p.m. 

INsTITUTIONS OF CrviIL ENGINEERS AND MUNI- 
cipaL AND County Enaineers. Conference for 
Women on Planning and Housing. Great 
George-street, S.W. 10.30 a.m. 


Friday, October 22. 


INSTITUTION or SANITARY ENGINEERS. Mr. H. J. 
Bunker on  Conpeee of Mains in Clay Soik.” 
Caxton Hall, S.W.1. » 

Town AND CounTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference on “ Country Towns in a National 
Planning Policy. Royal eae Society, 
Wasthemberinnd avente. W.C.2 Spe ee: 
Mr. F. J. Osborn, Mr. R. L. Reiss, Miss M. C. 
Glasgow, Mr. G. N. C. Swift (conference ¢on- 
tinues on Saturday, October 23) ; 

Arcuitects’ ReGistraTIon Councin. Council 
Meeting. 66, Portland-place, W.1. 2.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. Presi- 
dential Address wit Professor F. C. Lea. 
Storey’s Gate, S.W 5.30 p.m. 

ASSOCIATION OF ieeane 'ECHNICIANS. Mr. 
Arthur Ling on ‘‘ County of London Plan.” 
Weetminater ——— Medical School, Horse- 
ferry-road, S.W. 6.30 p.m. 


Saturday, October 23. 


Town AND CountRY PiANNING ASSOCIATION. 
Conference at Stoke-on-Trent. Speakers: Mr. 


Design Exhibition. 
3.45 p.m. (Open until 


Dobson Chapman, Mr. Max Lock and Mr. Paul 
Cadbury. 
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National Federation President to Speak 
at Cambridge. 

Mr. Leste Wats, J.P., President 
of the National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers, is to be the guest of 
honour of the Cambridge Rotary Club 
next Tuesday (October 19). Mr. G. H. A. 
Hughes, Director of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Employers, who 
is this year’s President of the Cambridge 
Rotary Club, is to preside. 


Leeds School of Architecture. 

Tue following awards have been made 
in connection with the examinations :— 

Second Year.—G. and T. Earle Prize : 
Alan G. East. 

Third Year.—C. N. Hardman Prize : 
Miss Margaret Whitely. 

This is the first award of the C. N. 
Hardman Prize, which has been founded 
in memory of Sergt.-Pilot C. Norton 
Hardman, a graduate of the school, who 
was killed in action near Malta in 
December, 1941. 


‘*A Planning Appointment.” 

Tue address of Mr. Herbert Jackson, 
F.R.I.B.A., who (as stated in our last 
issue) has been appointed with Mr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd as Planning Consultant for 
Brierley Hill U.D.C., should have been 
given as 65, New-street, Birmingham, 2, 
and The Grey House, Hagley, Worcester- 
shire. 


Dissolution of Partnership. 

Tue partnership existing between Mr. 
George Spencer and Mr. E. M. Faithful 
has been dissolved by mutual consent as 
from September 30, 1943. Mr. George 
Spencer will continue in business at 26-27, 
King-street, Cheapside, E.C.2, under the 
same title of George Spencer & Co. 


COMPETITION NEWS 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RURAL 
HOUSI 


Tue Women’s Institutes of the County 
of Northamptonshire are promoting a com- 
petition for a pair of family cottages for 
rural workers ‘‘ where the prevailing 
standards of comfort, space and seemli- 
ness which have hitherto been accepted 
as adequate for their purpose, shall be 
sensibly, but in no way extravagantly, 
raised.’’ Accommodation is not to exceed 
1,000 sq. ft., exclusive of any necessary 
one-storey outbuildings. Each cottage is 
to be suited to a couple with four chil- 
dren. Designs should take no notice of 
the present shortage of building mate- 
rials. Drawings are limited to two sheets. 
The assessor is Mr. Darcy Braddell, 
F.R.I.B.A., Victor House, 1, Baker- 
street, W.1, and premiums of 75, 50 and 
30 guineas will be awarded. Designs must 
be sent, not later than January 31 next, 
to the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald-Buchanan. 
Cottesbrooke Hall, Northampton, from 
whom conditions may be obtained. 


From The Builder of 1843 
Saturday, October 14, 1843. Price 3d. 


Waite Batt Tunnet.—So many hands | 


were wanted in the operations at the 
White Ball Tunnel, on the line of the 
Bristol and Exeter Railway, that 7s. 4 
day was offered to first bricklayers . . . 
and if any were disposed to go down from 
the neighbourhood of Bath and Bristol, 
the contractors gave notice that they 
would pay their fare from the latter city 
in the second-class trains to Beam Bridge. 
This was in consequence of the laziness of 
the navigators employed, who, during tlie 
fine months, refused to work except a 
day or two a week to pay for their beer, 
but lay out in the fields robbing the hen- 
roosts and orchards. 














a“ YW we he. 
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“PRACTICAL PLANNING ” CONFERENCE 
“ RESPECTIVE PARTS OF ENGINEER, ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR IN TOWN AND 


In connection with the Practical Planning 
Exhibition, organised by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, a con- 
ference on ‘‘The Respective Parts to be 
played by the Engineer, the Architect and 
the Surveyor in Town and Country Plan- 
ning ’ was held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Wednesday, October 6. Sir 
Leopold Savile, K.C.B., Past President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, occupied 
the chair, and was supported by Mr. Ernest 
Minors, Vice-President of the Institution 
of Municipal and County Engineers, 

Tue CHarrMaN, on behalf of the Council 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, wel- 
comed all those attending the Conference, 
which was, he said, the first to be held in 
connection with the Practical Planning 
Exhibition. 

The object of the Exhibition was not to 
show how to plan a particular town, but 
rather to show the principles which should 
be followed in planning generally, and the 
logical sequence which should be adopted. 
It was of the first importance that there 
should be early co-operation between all 
concerned, co-operation from the start. The 
discussion that afternoon would be intro- 
duced, first by an engineer, second by an 
architect, third by a town planner, and 
fourth by a chartered surveyor, as repre- 
senting some of the main interests con- 
cerned, apart, of course, from the mech- 
anical engineer and the electrical engineer, 
whose help was required for the completion 
of the scheme. 

Addresses were then given as follows :— 


THE ENGINEER. 


Mr. H. Manzoni, M.Inst.C.E., M.T.P.I. 
(City Engineer of Birmingham), said : 
Two or three years ago, in connection with 
the American defence housing programme, 
an agreement was reached between three 
professional bodies, the Civil Engineers, the 
Architects, and the Landscape Architects 
of America, concerning the division of their 
respective duties, and something in the 
form of a specification was drawn up cover- 


COUNTRY PLANNING” 


ing this matter, and laying down specific 
items which would be dealt with by each 
of the three in any scheme involving the 
layout and construction of estates. It is 
not necessary to consider the details of 
these specifications; there is nothing par- 
ticular about them which varies in any way 
from normal practice in this country; but 
certain general remarks were added, laying 
it down that the category into which the 
scheme would normally fall by reason of its 
main characteristics would usually deter- 
mine the profession which would provide 
the individual to take charge of the whole. 
For the purposes of the present discussion, 
we might well substitute the surveyor for 
the amc architect, because in 
this country a surveyor is usually under- 
stood to be a person who deals with the 
management and layout of estates, or, in 
the case of the quantity surveyor, with 
the business management of the contract. 

In any consideration of the respective 
parts to be played by each of the three 
individuals mentioned in our terms of 
reference, it is necessary to get a clear 
appreciation of the fundamental aspects of 
the basic training of each of these persons, 
and to ignore the fact that there is a 
natural and proper overlapping in any 
scheme which any of them might under- 
take. 

The engineer is first and foremost a 
scientist, much of his work being based 
upon the pure science of mathematics; 
and in consequence his tendency is to be 
most assiduous in the collection of facts, 
and to apply to them the most recent 
scientific knowledge in the solution of the 
problem at hand. 

The architect is, or should be, an artist, 
and art is necessarily allied more to 
imagination than to logic. The function 
of the architect is the creation of beauty 
and its interpretation in the materials at 
his disposal to provide a structure which 
will be harmonious in an esthetic sense. 
The estate surveyor, in addition to cer- 
tain technical aspects of his training, is 
usually skilled in business management, 





SIR JOHN THORNYCROFT (right), President of the Civil Engineers, and Mr. L. 
ST. G. WILKINSON, President of the Municipal and County Engineers, inspecting a 
model of a block of flats at the Exhibition. 


and has much to do with the economics of 
any plan with which he may be entrusted 
by his client. He has to take within the 
ambit of his control a range of considera- 
tions quite outside the scientific or the 
esthetic. 

It is obvious that these generalities are 
complementary. In almost any project of 
magnitude that will be so; and we find 
in history that the craftsman of bygone 
years usually combined all three con- 
siderations within his individual concep- 
tion and control. The rapid advance in 
the scientific use of materials, the indus- 
trial expansion of the country, its grow- 
ing population, and the magnitude of the 
works carried out, have necessarily led to 
specialisation, and to a somewhat unfor- 
tunate division of these functions. In 
these days it is quite impossible for any 
one person to take all knowledge for his 
province; more and more the specialisa- 
tions multiply, and each develops a some- 
what particular type of mind. It is prob- 
ably impossible to-day for any individual 
man to be outstanding in the spheres of 
both engineering and architecture; and, if 
we expect the further aspect of economic 
management to be added, we still further 
intensify the problem. i 

Town and country planning, as it has 
developed, is a very comprehensive sub- 
ject indeed. It is no longer a restrictive 
code, as it has been in past years, but 
rather it is being thought of as a positive 
programme for long-term construction, 
involving all the environmental necessities 
of a modern community, commencing with 
the industrial layout of the country, 
through the stages of regional and local 
detail, right down to the design of the 
factory, the dwelling and the playground, 
and their furnishing. It includes con- 
siderations of transport, of the utility 
services, and of all amenities. It is quite 
certain that a task of such magnitude 
requires the specialisations of all three 
professions, and of many more besides. 

There are engineers who, by reason of 
their temperament and experience, are 
better artists than some architects, and 
also there are architects who, from 
similar considerations, are better scientists 
than some engineers. I have met both 
sorts; but, generally speaking, the best 
architects are not good scientists, and the 
exact converse applies to engineers. This 
means that in order to get the best of 
each aspect of a scheme it is necessary 
that both—or I should say all three, with 
the surveyor included—should co-operate 
in the details of any planning project. 

It may be of interest briefly to explain 
the procedure which has been followed in 
the planning of the redevelopment scheme 
for the district of Duddeston, a map of 
which is shown in this Exhibition, because 
this is a project equivalent in size to a 
small town, and which has been carried 
through all the stages from preliminary 
consideration to ultimate design. 

The idea originated during the early 
’thirties, and arose out of considerations 
which were purely sociological: The 
medical officer of health reported on the 
condition of certain blocks of properties 
to the estate manager, who is, in fact, a 
surveyor—a surveyor and valuer—and 
from general considerations it occurred to 
him that something wider than the normal 
application of procedure under the Hous- 
ing Acts was called for. He made certain 
investigations concerning the proportion of 
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dilapidated houses, and considered a num- 
ber of facts which were evident to him 
from his normal management of estates, 
such, for example, as local demand and 
industrial and residential balance. 

He then got into touch with me, be- 
cause in Birmingham I am responsible for 
a range of subjects under the general 
heading of physical planning and construc- 
tion. It was obvious from a study of the 
map that here was an area which could 
easily be isolated, and that the first thing 
to do was to make a survey of existing 
conditions. This fell naturally within the 
sphere of the town planning department, 
which includes people used to the proce- 
dure of referencing and the collection of 
statistics and their analysis. When the 
necessary survey work was completed and 
the particulars of conditions above and 
below ground ascertained, an appreciation 
of the necessities of the area could be 
made, and this was carried out by the 
same department. ' 

The next matter arising was traffic cir- 
culation, and here the engineers of the 
road department were brought in. At 
the same time, matters of zoning for 1n- 
dustrial and residential use and the pre- 
vision of open spaces were interwoven 
with the main road layout by the town 
planning officer. Then followed a reques? 
for detailed consideration by a number of 
persons on a variety of subjects—drain- 
age, gas, water, electricity, schools, medi- 
cal services, etc., etc.—the special de- 
partments being asked to indicate their 
own requirements in accordance with the 
draft road and zoning layout sent to 
them. 

From this point certain legal for- 
malities had to be undertaken and 
financial considerations had to come in, sc 
that the lawyers had to come in, and also 
rough estimates had to be prepared. in 
fact, the war intervened at this point, but 
when it was possible again to resume 
consideration of the matter the legal 
aspect had reached a stage where detailed 
layout had to be prepared, and then the 
housing architect came into consultation 
and virtually took charge from that point, 
and within the framework already 
reached he considered what may be 
described as the three-dimensional aspects 
of the scheme. During this considera- 
tion all the former work was reviewed, 
in order that the whole could be fitted 
together, and also certain sociological 
researches were pursued into such matters 
as family analysis and the particular re- 
quirements of different income and 
family units, and including—and this is 
most important—the expressed wishes of 
the residents so far as they were ascer- 
tainable or already known. 

The result, through the stages of @ 
number of alterations, is the scheme as 
it appears to-day; but it still has to be 
taken further in the detailed design of 
buildings, of roads and services, and of 
Jandscape gardening, again involving all 
the people hitherto consulted, before work 
can actually be commenced. 

It is fortunate that many of the 
specialist departments are grouped to- 
gether in Birmingham under a single con- 
trol, and are therefore subject to a uni- 
fied direction. It is clear that the most 
controversial aspect in the past has been 
concerned with prestige; it centres round 
the claim of any particular profession t* 
be entrusted with the principal réle ip 
the preparation of planning schemes. My 
own reaction to this controversy is that 
it makes not an atom of difference 


whether the chief executive is an en. 
gineer, an architect, a surveyor, or jus: 
a business man, provided he has sufficient 
knowledge of all these subjects and, 
above all, the right kind of training and 
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temperament to give to each aspect its 
proper place in the general picture. 

This does not mean that it is only 
necessary for such a man ‘to realise the 
importance of engineering or of science or 
of architecture or of economics or of the 
other aspects concerned, but that he has 
had sufficient technical training and 
knows enough about the latest discoveries, 
theories and tendencies to be able to give 
to each its proper place and weight. Such 
men, I am afraid, are not very abundant. 
I have said elsewhere that a man en- 
trusted with planning should be a person 
whose whole life and circumstances are 
part of the plan. Preferably he should 
be a local man, a man who knows the 
conditions because he lives in them. But 
it is certain that whoever does guide 
such a team of planners ought to have 
very specialised local knowledge, socio- 
logical’ and economic, if he is going to 
make a real job of the whole conception 
and of the details. I am not sure that 
the most successful men are not those 
whose temperament and training are 
opposites, but I am quite certain that the 
choice of such individuals is very difficult, 
and should not rest upon a person’s re- 
putation in his own specialised sphero. 

It may be that in years to come we 
shall, by a particular course of training 
in the universities, produce a new pro- 
fession, but at the moment the best quali- 
fications are paca | held by men who 
have been thoroughly trained and have 
practised in one of these three pro- 
fessions, and who, in addition, have had 
opportunities for gaining a wide experi- 
ence of the others, and also of the social 
and economic background of communities. 
The worst thing that could happen at the 
present time—unfortunately, it has been 
happening—is that members of the differ 
ent professions should continue to cry 
aloud their own claims by derogating the 
claims of others, because this must. in- 
evitably shake the confidence of a pub- 
lic which is becoming more interested and 
more informed, not to mention more 
clamorous, concerning the post-war 
world. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Mr. W. H. Ansext, M.C., F.R.I.B.A. 
(Past-President, Royal Institute of British 
Architects), said: I am sure that when 
the subject of this afternoon’s conference 
was set forth as the consideration_of the 
work of the engineer, the architect and 
the surveyor in town and country plan- 
ning, your Institutions had in mind no 
narrow professional divisions, but the con- 
sideration of what each of these groups 
has to contribute to this business of, firstly, 
planning for the improvement of our 
towns and countryside, and, secondly, 
getting the plans carried out, the way in 
which architectural planning and design, 
engineering science, and surveying research 
and practice may be combined in order to 
produce the results so much desired. 

After all, as we have already been told, 
it is not so very long since, apart from 
the matter of machines and engines of 
peace and war, all these things would be 
produced by the same person. The archi- 
tects of old designed and built military 
fortifications and works. Sir Christopher 


Wren was the surveyor of St. Paul’s, 


Cathedral. An engineer designed that 
architectural masterpiece, the old Water- 
loo Bridge. And, if one may judge by 
the opening words of a very old song, 
‘* When I survey the world around,” 
which seems to suggest an unlimited ex- 
pansion of regional planning, even the 
surveyor of medieval times was already 
interested in these things. 

Even to-day we find some particularly 
gifted individuals, probably in the Town 
Planning Institute, who have reverted to 
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the old practice and qualified as archi- 
tects, engineers and surveyors. Most of 
us, however, have to be content with less, 
and that makes it all the more important 
that town planning shall be in the fullest 
sense a co-operative affair, We cannot 
afford that our final achievement shall be 
lacking in any one of the qualities which 
make for the bodily and mental health and 
pleasure of our citizens; and of these I 
suggest that the art of architecture—not 
as a separate thing added on to the sur- 
face treatment, but as something inspiring 
and infusing schemes from the very start 
—is one which cannot be omitted without 
disastrous results to the real success of 
town planning and civic design. 

The idea that architecture is the adding 
of unnecessary trimmings and elaborations 
in the name of art to otherwise plain and 
quite respectable buildings is responsible 
for some of the failure to use the planning 
inherent in good architecture to the best 
advantage in town planning. This phy- 
sical planning of town and country at its 
best is an endeavour to design an environ- 
ment in which all human activities—all 
lawful human activities, shall we say— 
may function in healthy, convenient and 
orderly conditions; and where these acti- 
vities are concerned with buildings—as 
most of them are, shelter being one of .the 
very first needs of man—architectural con- 
siderations should be taken into account 
in the earliest stages. 

There appear to be four main processes 
involved. The first is the determination 
of the kind and type of development desir- 
able for a particular area, city, town or 
village. his is not a matter for the 
executive planners alone, but for the whole 
community. A preliminary vision, reason- 
ably well defined, flexible and not rigid, 
is a necessary beginning. It means writ- 
ing a programme for the planner. It 
must visualise the kind of community 
which will be created by a development— 
the buildings, industrial, social and 
domestic; the open spaces, gardens, parks 
and playing fields for all ages; the roads 
which will be needed to serve the com- 
munity; all based on an intelligent rela- 
tive placing of working, playing, and 
homes. It should contain some estimate 
of the total size and area to be attained, 
and not lightly allowed to be exceeded. 
There should be no reluctance on the part 
of town planning committees to use the 
suggestions of all manner of citizens, and 
particularly of those who have cared suffi- 
ciently about such things to form civic 
societies and the like. 

The second stage is the complete survey 
of things as they are; for in a crowded 
country such as ours we cannot hope often 
to begin with a clean sheet. A planning 
survey is far more than a mere record of 
roads and buildings; not only does it re- 
cord things as they are, but it investigates 
also the causes which have made them 
what they are. On Friday last I read in 
The Times a précis of a most admirable 
report by the city surveyor of Manchester 
on the planning survey which he is making 
there, and I was impressed by what I 
would call the architectural. approach to 
the problem. I would suggest that basic 
surveys should show not only the user, 
age, height and condition of all buildings 
in the city, but also their esthetic value 
as individuals and as groups. There are 
some buildings in every town whose pre- 
servation should be a first compulsory 
condition of planning. 

When all this has been done, when a 
programme has been written and the com- 
munity has said what it wants, and when 
the survey of things as they are and the 
conditions which have made them so has 
been recorded, the third step has still to 
be taken; the executive planning for the 
desired end has still to be done. 
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REPLANNING SCHEME FOR CENTRE OF WAKEFIELD.—Mr. S. G. Wardley, B.Sc., 
City Engineer and Architect. 


The necessity for planning is surely 
obvious. In our own lifetime we have seen 
the destruction of beautiful open areas 
by something which is neither town nor 
country. We have seen towns swell to 
unseemly limits, so that many people 
waste years of their lives in travelling 
backwards and forwards to their work. 
Owing to the mixed placing of industry, 
commerce and residences, we have had 
continually to be widening streets for 
traffic which need not be there if better 
planning prevailed. We have had to pro- 
vide special police to shepherd children 
across arterial roads bearing traffic which 
ought to be segregated. We have seen 
created the slum in which decent living 
for men, women and children is impos- 
sible, in which disease is too prevalent, 
and in which the death-rate is too high. 

Now, it is possible, as the Manchester 
City Surveyor pointed out, for these 
things to be improved without taking 
away drabness and dreariness; and so 
what is called ‘‘ neighbourhood planning ”’ 
is an endeavour to create civic interest 
and pride and foster a communal spirit. 
The London County Council plan does this 
to a marked extent, and it is becoming 
an almost universal aim that a large pro- 
portion of a community’s simple, basic 
needs shall be provided in its own area. 
Schools, clinics, shops, churches, play- 
grounds and so on should be accessible 
without either too long or too dangerous 
a journey. Man does not live in houses 
alone, and some experiments in big-scale 
housing made none too good a start be- 
cause that fact was ignored. Houses are 
only one part of the problem, and should 
not be considered separately. 

The placing of such _ neighbourhood 
buildings, quite as much as their internal 
planning, is a part of architecture. A 
building has a relationship to its fellows, 
and the placing of roads with regard to 
the buildings they serve has its architec- 
tural bearing. The idea that roads are 
merely the traffic channels, which we allow 
to be lined by buildings of one sort or 
another, is inadequate and out of date. A 
town plan should be conceived as a logical 
composition of buildings for definite acti- 
Vities, combined with open spaces and 
roads to serve the needs of the town. 
Where these latter are laid out for fast- 
moving traffic there should be few or no 
buildings. I hope there will be no pre- 








conceived idea that town planning is 
simply street widening; there is a place 
in the town for the quiet, narrow street 
as well as for the monumental road. 

Therefore, as beauty is one desired end 
of this three-dimensional business of town 
planning—and I assure you that the 
fighters and the workers of this country 
are looking for that—let us bring in what 
architecture has to contribute at the be- 
ginning and not after all the others have 
done their particular little bit. 

The fourth and in some respects the 
most difficult stage is the carrying out of 
the scheme. That is too complicated a 
matter to be dealt with in a ten-minute 
speech, but let it be said that there is no 
education so good as that which by 
example satisfies and stimulates at the 
same time. Every development of a new 
area, every improvement of an old one, 
should be an education in itself and a 
stimulus to further endeavour. Bombing 
has provided an opportunity, but it has 
also awakened a national conscience to the 
ugliness and shame of a good deal of the 
last hundred years’ growth of our towns. 
Town planning, therefore, must in its long- 
term programme do much more than re- 
pair and improve the areas ravaged by 
war. The nation is in an expectant mood, 
and is inclined to accept a far larger 
measure of planning, provided that it is 
not merely an extension of bureaucratic 
control, but is a translation into fact of 
the national desire for security, for health, 
for convenience, and for an architectural 
orderliness and beauty without which, I 
suggest, no town planning can be held 
fully to have achieved its aim. 


THE TOWN PLANNER. 

Mr. Dozsson CHapMAN (President of the 
Town Planning Institute) said: When I 
was first approached with a view to ad- 
dressing my present audience I was asked 
to define the réle of the surveyor in town 
planning. Unfortunately, the term “ sur- 
veyor’”’ is almost as elastic as the term 
‘* engineer ’’ if left unqualified by an ap- 
propriate adjective, and, apart from sug- 
gesting that the surveyor as such might 
confine himself to surveying, I found 
myself rather at a loss to particularise his 
work. The Ministry of Labour, which is 
rather good at labelling people, labels me, 
I believe, as a ‘‘ town and country plan- 
ning (land and building) surveyor and 
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consultant,’’ which somewhat involved and 
all-embracing handle gives me a feeling of 
great superiority over my many colleagues 
in the allied professions, although I regret 
to say that I have not the honour of be- 
longing to the Chartered Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution. For my own part, I prefer to 
describe myself as a planner pure and 
simple—of exemplary purity and sim- 
plicity, I can assure you! It is of his, 
the planner’s, work that I propose to 
speak. 

Planning is no longer a side-line of 
architecture, civil engineering or survey- 
ing, but it is closely allied to all three. 
The very existence and composition of the 
Town Planning Institute are proofs of these 
facts, and it is now generally realised that 
to be successful planning must be the 
outcome of fruitful co-operation between 
experts in a variety of fields, whose efforts 
must be co-ordinated by a properly quali- 
fied and experienced planner. ‘“‘ Co- 
ordination ’’ is a blessed word which can 
be used to describe almost anything, from 
the subordination of all and sundry to the 
would-be co-ordinator, to the refereeing 
of a free fight between warring experts; 
but among rational beings—and I hope 
and believe that we here to-day can be 
classed as such, in spite of what is said 
about us at times—it should be possible 
to achieve something akin to that co- 
operative unity which we_ generally 
describe in that somewhat hackneyed 
phrase, ‘‘ the team spirit.’ 

To reach this end, we must have a 
planner with an adequate understanding 
of the problems confronting the experts 
with whom he has to collaborate, as well 
as an intimate knowledge of his own sub- 
ject, whilst on the other hand his team- 
mates in the spheres of civil engineering, 
architecture and surveying should have at 
least some knowledge of the principles of 
planning. Through the Town Planning 
Institute both of these needs are being 
met, and a system of education for the 
planner is now being devised within the 
Institute by the members of its four allied 
professions, which will definitely establish 
the status of planning as a fully-fledged 
profession in its own right. 

The first essential in the equipment of 
the planner is a complete understanding 
of the various uses to which land is or 
can be put, and which type of land is best 
suited to which particular use. This en- 
tails a working knowledge of physical and 
historical geography and of geology and 
other kindred subjects, as well as an un- 
derstanding of the social and economic 
factors which determine land usage, an 
understanding which involves some study 
of general economic theory, commercial 
geography and sociology. In short, the 
planner must be able to comprehend the 
working of the area which he is to plan, 
and to understand as far as is humanly 
possible the complex factors which have 
governed its growth and which will de- 
termine its future development, 

The process of planning, as I see it, con- 
sists briefly of the following operations. 
First of all, the regional surveyor, planner, 
or whatever you prefer to call the person 
who conducts the survey and prepares the 
planning scheme proposals, has to make 
an exhaustive study of the area to be 
planned, its physica] features, historical 
development, system of communications, 
and transport services, existing land uses, 
sociological and economic characteristics, 
public services, and all the various factors 
which determine suitability for particular 
land uses. All these things have to be 
studied in order to ascertain what modifi- 
cations are necessary in the existing pat- 
tern, and along what lines future develop- 
ment should take place. 

Many of the factors which determine 
suitability for particular uses find their 
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origin in the work of the architect, civil 
engineer and surveyor, and even in this 
preliminary survey work the planner will 
often need to have recourse to the guid- 
ance of the experts in these fields. 

When the survey is complete, the 
planner can then get down to the problem 
of zoning. From a number of alternative 
maps of possible surface utilisation, he 
will eventually decide on what he con- 
siders to be the best zoning arrangement 
for the particular area under review. Sup- 
pose, to take an example, he is dealing 
with a single town, his zoning plan will 
show the general layout of the town, its 
residential areas, industrial centres, busi- 
ness and shopping centres, administrative 
and cultural centres, recreational areas, 
open space system, green belt, public ser- 
vice reservations, communication systems, 
and so on. 

A copy of this plan would then have to 
be submitted to each of the specialists in 
charge of the various municipal and other 
undertakings affected by the plan, and 
wherever necessary modifications embodied 
in the plan to meet the specialised require- 
ments of any particular undertaking. The 
master plan would at this stage be ready 
for submission to or for adoption by the 
planning authority. The planner should 
then be able to sit back and draw his 
modest fee—that is, if he has mastered the 
noble art of seducing local authorities into 
parting with this small but necessary frac- 
tion of the penny rate, without feeling that 
he has offended his clients merely by 
rendering his account ! ; 

The planner would stil] have to play a 
nominal part in the execution of the plan, 
but the rest would then be in the hands 
of the constructors, the water, sewage and 
highway engineers, the site planners, the 
architects and other designers, who would 
in the main be faced with the task of 
translating the master plan into three-, 
or rather four-dimensional reality. 

The surveyor, versed in land and pro- 
perty values, would still have a large part 
to play in settling the inevitable problems 
of compensation and betterment which, if 
the Uthwatt recommendations are to be 
acted upon, will loom larger than ever in 
the legal structure of planning; and, 
finally, just to prevent us from lapsing 
into over-optimism, the lawyers would still 
have to step in and complicate matters in 
their own inimitable style to humble those 
amongst us who may happen to pride 
ourselves on an intimate knowledge of 
planning law. 

That, very briefly, is the planning pro- 
cess and the team of experts who are to 
make it possible. I am sure that few 
people will envy the planner his job of 
guiding a team of such_ high-spirited 
thoroughbreds, but the job has to be done, 
since it is the only way of creating a plan- 
ning scheme which will prove both capable 
of realisation and of positive benefit to the 
area planned, instead of being a mere map 
covered by patches and hatches of dif- 
ferent colours, of little wsthetic and no 
practical value. 


The Town and Country Planning Act of 
1932 has spawned a not inconsiderable 
number of plans which fall within the 
latter category, and which have done 
much to damage the prestige of planning. 
We planners are still handicapped by the 
inadequacy of this Act, but since the 
creation of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning, and thanks to the 
breathing-space made possible by war- 
time building restrictions and by the 
powers vested in local authorities by the 
Town and Country Planning (Interim 
Development) Act of 1943, to stave off 
individua] attempts to secure approval for 
the undesirable, much good work has been 
done towards establishing future planning 
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on a more scientific basis, supported by 
adequate preliminary survey work; and 
we can now look forward, 1 hope, to an 
era of fruitful co-operative endeavour on 
the part of all connected with planning, 
which will be translated into physical 
reality by enabling legislation of a really 
progressive character. 

The question before each one of us here 
to-day is not the consideration of rival 
claims to the planning throne, but the 
determination of the contribution which 
each of us in our own separate spheres can 
make to the common weal and to bringin 
into being the new Britain which we all 
so earnestly desire. 


THE SURVEYOR. 

Tue CHarrMaN, in calling upon the next 
speaker, said that Mr. Davidge seemed to 
qualify for the position mentioned by Mr. 
Ansell, in that he was not only a Fellow 
of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, 
but also a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and an Associate 
Member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and a Past-President of the Town 
Planning Institute. 

Mr. W. R. Davincs said : It is a little 
embarrassing to be introduced in that 
way! In the past I have always found it 
rather a handicap to belong to several 
professions, because everyone I have met 
has thought that I must be jolly good at 
the others! 

Ali our joint’ professions have before 
them a tremendous opportunity. Never 
before have we had an opportunity such 
as we have now. Up to now, what we 
call statutory planning has, quite frankly, 
been a very dreary job. There have been 
powers for statutory planning in this 
country since 1909; we have had 34 years 
of statutory planning, and the results can- 
not be said to be satisfactory. They have 
been helpful as a stage to something 
better; they have been helpful in pointing 
the way to overcome particular difficulties ; 
but we have to look at the future in an 
entirely different way from that which we 
have adopted in the past. 

An absolutely new conception is neces- 
sary. So far, all the Planning Acts have 
been based on the assumption that we 
should try to prevent new evils being 
created; the general principle of the Acts 
is ‘‘ Thou shalt not’”’: ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
put more than so many houses to the 
acre,’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not put a factory in 
the middle of a residential area,’’ and so 
on. Hardly anything in the way of defi- 
nite, constructive planning has been done ; 
but that is now the opportunity that lies 
before us, to approach this new concep- 
tion of planning in a way which will give 
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an opportunity for every profession, in 
collaboration with the others, to achieve 
the results which we all desire. 

Mr. Manzoni described the term ‘‘artist”’ 
as applicable to the architect, though he 
admitted that certain engineers were 
artists. It will be remembered, however, 
that the charter of this Institution speaks 
of the ‘‘art”’ of engineering, which it 
defines in very noble terms : “‘ The art of 
directing the Great Sources of Power in 
Nature for the use and convenience of 
Man.”’ It is a magnificent conception, but 
if anyone wanted to find fault with the 
written constitution he would look at that 
and say : ‘“‘ Is an engineer entitled to build 
a bridge? ’’ I leave it to you to argue 
that ! 

This business of building bridges is one 
in which all the professions have had a 
hand at various times. From the earliest 
days the surveyor of the county was given 
the job as ‘‘ bridge-master.’’ Sometimes 
he was an engineer, but whether you call 
him a surveyor or by some other name, he 
had that job. 

The Institution of Civil Engineers has 
had that very fine motto, which I have 
quoted, since 1828. The Royal Institute 
of British Architects has a very similar 
sort of motto. It is only a little younger 
than the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
having been founded, I believe, in 1834. 
The motto which it adopted is a rather 
involved piece of Latin, but I would trans- 
late it : ‘‘ For the Uses of the Citizens and 
the Beauty of the Towns.’’ That goes 
very well with the motto of the Civil 
Engineers, which in effect speaks of 
directing the forces of Nature to the uses 
of the citizen and the beauty of the towns. 

I think we shall all agree that an archi- 
tect is essential for every building. One 
of the great troubles of the last 30 years 
is that an architect has been employed for 
something less than 10 per cent. of the 
buildings which have been erected. You 
need not go far in any suburb to see the 
results. Not only are there, as Mr, Ansell 
says, a number of buildings which should 
be preserved whatever happens, but there 
are a still larger number which should be 
destroyed whatever happens. 

Mr. Ansell has also touched on the fact 
that Sir Christopher Wren, probably the 
greatest of all architects, and who was 
primarily a scientist, having been an 
astronomer before he became an architect, 
was content, even when he was building 
the great cathedral of St. Paul’s, to call 
himself ‘‘ surveyor to the fabric ’’—‘‘ Sir 
Christopher Wren, Surveyor to the 


Fabric.’’ On the question of fees, he was 
satisfied to accept the modest fee of £200 
per annum during the long period of erec- 
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tion, an example of humility which some 
of us might very well follow ! 

Mr. Manzoni mentioned a new profes- 
sion, the profession of landscape architec- 
ture. Personally, I do not think that it 
ought to be a separate profession, but it 
is essential that anyone who is dealing 
with layout shall be able to deal with the 
layout, or get the right assistance in doing 
so, so as to secure that the results are 
as perfect as can be. Whatever the build- 
ing is, however beautiful it is, the actual 
surroundings and the planting and all the 
rest of it, and especially the location of 
the building—whether at the top of a hill 
or the bottom or half-way down—are 
points which must be considered. I do 
not say that the landscape architect ought 
to come in as a separate profession in every 
case, but the question of landscape must 
be considered. 

Then we come to the Chartered Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, about which I am 
asked specially to speak to-day. I am 
very proud to be a Fellow of it. The 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution was 
founded, I understand, about 1860. I 
have not been able to find that it started 
life with any motto; it was quite satisfied, 
no doubt, with the mottoes provided by 
the older institutions as to the general 
welfare of the citizens. Its coat-of-arms, 
however, includes a theodolite, a chain, 
and a bridge. I am all in favour of a 
bridge which will bridge over the gaps— 
and there are many gaps—between all 
these professions; and let us really use 
that bridge for all we are worth. 

The surveyors have had a very impor- 
tant part to play in towns, not only since 
statutory town planning came in in 1909, 
but ever since towns were laid out any- 
where; the surveyor, whether he was a 
Roman or whatever he might be, has 
always been the first man on the job to 
lay the place out. Those of you who know 
Australia will know that every town in 
Australia bears the mark of the surveyor. 
The surveyor’s chain is 66 ft. long, and 
most streets in Australia are either 66 
or 99 ft. wide. Obviously, it was con- 
venient for the surveyor to be able to peg 
the street out rapidly, and it was also 
very convenient to be able to set it out 
at a right-angle. That is one reason why 
the gridiron plan came into being both in 
the United States and in the Dominions. 
At any rate, the surveyor has had a very 
important influence. That 66-ft. chain, [ 
may remind you, was the first introduction 
of the decimal system; it was introduced 
because ten square chains equal an acre, 
and the idea of the chain was to make it 
possible to run quickly over any field and 
say, ‘‘ That is 9.62 acres,’’ or whatever 
the answer might be. It also had the 
effect, as I have said, in after years of 
fixing the width of all the streets in New 
South Wales at 66 ft., and Colin-street, 
Melbourne, at 99 ft. 


There is another point, which perhaps 
does not occur to everybody. That 66-ft. 
chain also had its influence in fixing the 
length of a cricket pitch, which happens 
to be 22 yards—not 66 ft.! It shows the 
influence of any one profession, quietly 
exercised over a long period of years, 
without being noticed by the general 
public. 


There is one important business which 
comes within the surveyor’s purview, and 
that is the Ordnance Survey. The 
Ordnance Survey was not done originally 
by surveyors, but by Royal Engineers. 
The Royal Engineers did a wonderful job 
of work with that Ordnance Survey, and 
those of you who have been able to study 
the earlier Ordnance Survey maps will 
realise how wonderful they are, both in 
accuracy and in mapography. The Royal 
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Engineers did a very fine piece of work a 
hundred years ago in producing them. 

That brings us to a very important point 
which we must not forget—namely, that 
all our ordnance maps at present are 
out of date, many of them twenty or 
thirty years out of date. If you are going 
to do any planning in any one of your 
professions you must have up-to-date ord- 
nance maps, and it is quite certain that 
the work-of providing them ought to be 
done now. There are plenty of young men 
in the Royal Engineers and other branches 
in this country now who could do it. 
However it is done, it is essential to have 
up-to-date records and up-to-date maps at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Then we come to the Institution of 
Municipal and County Engineers, a very 
powerful and influential body. Its coat- 
of-arms is very similar to that of the 
Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, and 
includes a theodolite and, I believe, a 
chain. I am not sure whether it includes 
a bridge, but I expect it does. It ought 
to include a main sewer, and I think it 
may, though it may be a little difficult 
to show. Most of the best works of our 
united professions are underground. There 
is no question about it that the first essen- 
tial work has to begin below ground, and 
that particular part of it is very important 
indeed. 

There is one direction in which the 
municipal engineer and surveyor can help 
tremendously. It is essential, if we are 
going-to have a really happy result, that 
the local point of view, the point of view 
of the local man, shall determine the real 
plan of the particular town, and that it 
shall not be merely a copy of Paris or 
Berlin or Dublin or any other city. In 
that connection, it is interesting to note 
that at the R.I.B.A., from to-morrow, 
there is to be an exhibition in connection 
with the Joint Town Planning Examina- 
tion Board which will relate to most of 
the towns in this country. When the 
young men sit for the examination they 
have to prepare a set piece, and the set 
piece this year is this : ‘Imagine that the 
centre of your own town hag been bombed ; 
how would you replan it?’’ The results 
are to be shown at the R.I.B.A. from to- 
morrow for about a week, and they are 
intensely interesting. They concern some- 
thing like a hundred different towns all 
over England, and you have there the 
ideas of two or three people as to what 
each town ought to be. I commend that 
exhibition to any municipal engineer who 
has half an hour to spare and who wishes 
to see what someone else suggests for his 
town. Jt shows how widespread is the 
interest in planning. 

Lastly, we come to the youngest member 
of these professional bodies, the Town 
Planning Institute, which dates only from 
1914. The Town Planning Institute was 
formed by a number of architects, a num- 
ber of engineers, a number of surveyors, 
and a number of lawyers, who got together 
and said there must be some combined 
action. The Town Planning Institute is 
the result of that teamwork. A necessary 
condition for membership of that Institute 
is to be a member of one or other of those 
professions. It has worked very well 
indeed during the thirty years of its ex- 
istence, and it saves a tremendous amount 
of trouble. Particularly has its value 
been proved because of the co-operation of 
the legal side, especially, as town planning 
up to now has been largely statutory, a 
question of whether or not a certain de- 
velopment can be permitted on a particu- 
lar piece of land, so that the legal side 
has been very much to the fore, and the 
legal members have been a tremendous 
help to the Institute. 
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We have all too few people at present 
who are keenly interested in planning, but 
it is essential that the country as a whole 
should be behind you, and that you should 
work with all people of good will to secure 
the best results. We must make up our 
united minds what we want, and then 
decide on the best means to attain it. 

I do not think that I can do better 
than close with a few words which I have 
taken from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
They are there applied to engineers, but 
I think that they are equally applicable 
to all the professions. This is what the 
Encyclopedia Britannica says that the 
engineer’s qualifications should include, 
and it will apply equally well to architects, 
surveyors and planners :— 

‘* Qualifications include intellectual and 
moral honesty, courage, independence of 
thought, fairness, good sense, sound judg- 
ment, perseverance, resourcefulness, inge- 
nuity, orderliness, application, accuracy 
and endurance.” 


DISCUSSION. 

Councittor Gray (Merton and Morden 
U.D.C.), speaking as a lay member of a 
local authority and ss one who had been 
a member of a town planning committee 
for a number of years, said that for a 
good many years the experts had _ en- 
deavoured to lead and guide the lay coun- 
cillors, and had given them the benefit 
of their expert advice on committees and 
in council, but the lay members of the 
council and of the town planning com- 
mittee were very often misled by what he 
would call ‘‘ parochialitis.”” Furthermore, 
they had for a good many years been at 
the mercy of estate developers, who had 
tried to surmount all the local town plan- 
ning regulations in devious ways, often 
with the assistance oi the legal profession. 

In other words, every time an urban 
district council, such as his own, en- 
deavoured to overcome this ‘ parochial- 
itis’ they were faced with a number of 
obstacles which they could not jump or 
get through; in fact, they were confronted 
with a sort of barbed-wire entanglement. 
He hoped that as a result of the confer- 
ence, and as a result of the co-operation 
of institutions of world-wide repute, mem- 
bers of local authorities would in the 
future be able io take advantage of the 
co-ordinated efforts of those institutions 
and be guided by them, for the benefit not 
only of their own local authority, but of 
posterity and the future of this country. 

Mr. B. B. Fett said that in the period 
between the wars, terrible abortions in 
architecture and planning had been pro- 
duced in large quantities, but the public 
would not now be satisfied with a repeti- 
tion of that sort of thing. It was the duty 
of professional men, who had a duty 
towards the public, to do everything in 
their power to see that the public got 
something better for their money; and so 
one came back, as in so many things in 
this life, to the question of pounds, shil- 
lings and pence. Those who were in a 
position to bring influence to bear upon 
the authorities should make some en- 
deavour to impress upon them that it was 
vital, if the envisaged national reconstruc- 
tion was to take place, that cheap money 
should be provided to make it possible. 
If that was done, the extra little ‘‘ extrava- 
gances,”’ as they had been regarded in 
the past, of good elevation and good plan- 
ning and sound co-operation between the 
professional advisers, which was so neces- 
sary to obtain the desired end, would, in 
fact, be produced. 

Mr. J. F. Wootcomse said that those 
who were attending the conference that 
afternoon had, apart from their qualifica- 
tion as professional men, a qualification 
as citizens of the particular district in 
which they lived; and he suggested that 
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a great deal could be done for planning 
in this country if every one of them went 
back to his home and thought of it in 
terms of planning. The professional man 
must have, from the general body of citi- 
zens, a drive which would be in contrast 
with the spirit of apathy which had been 
shown in the past. 

Mr. E. W. Mitter (Stalybridge U.D.C:) 
said it had already been suggested that 
the local authority was confronted with a 
barbed-wire fence, and that was the very 
definite experience of authorities in Derby- 
shire. He sometinies thought that the 
people who owned the land were the deter- 
mining factor in deciding how planning 
should be arranged; and he would like the 
professional men and their organisations 
to get into touch with the Government 
Departments responsible—the Treasury, 
the Ministry of Health, and so on—and 
‘try to ensure that good plans when made 
were not held up by the landowners. 


“SET PIECES’? IN TOWN 
PLANNING 


Memsers of the public visiting the exhi- 
bition of ‘‘ set pieces’’ now on view in 
the Henry Florence Hall of the R.I.B.A., 
which was opened by Mr. Henry Strauss, 
M.P.. on October 6, would be rather 
startled if they took these to be serious 
proposals in reconstruction, not realising 
that they are the work of students, at a 
relatively early stage in their careers, 
attempting to solve a problem which might 
tax the abilities of a highly experienced 
and competent planner. It was perhaps 
somewhat rash to set such a subject as a 
test for the candidates in an examination, 
at any rate without more guidance as to 
the principles applicable to its inception— 
viz., the replanming of a destroyed area, 
some half a mile in diameter, in the centre 
of a town with which they are acquainted, 
bearing in mind its relation to the out- 
skirts. 

The new plan was to provide for the 
restoration and opening up of about six 
buildings of historic or architectura! 
interest, and also for such new public 
buildings, commercial, industrial and resi- 
dential premises as would be appropriate. 
It will be realised that this programme 
suggests the possibility of a very drastic 
treatment, for the areas selected, and as 
these are taken from a large proportion of 
the most important towns in Great Britain, 
the result is that we are given a picture of 
these so transformed as to be barely recog- 
nisable, which need not be a condemnation 
were such changes justified on esthetic, 
sociological and economic grounds. 

In most cases, however, this can hardly 
be claimed for the works exhibited. Only 
in one or two instances are these accom- 
panied by anything in the way of the civic 
survey on which they should be based, and 
there are far too many taking the form of 
a decorative pattern on paper; this having 
fascinated the designer has distracted his 
attention from the true aims of the type of 
reconstruction called for under the specified 
conditions, which, while defining a limited 
area, also included the relationship of this 
area to its surroundings. Did the schemes 
exhibited show a large proportion of 
successful solutions, it would imply that 
this year the art of town planning could 
recruit, a number of first-class exponents, 
more than might be regarded as probable, 
and in coming to a decision on these ‘‘ set 
pieces ’’ it is clear that their merits must 
be judged not alone by their success as 
solutions, but also by the knowledge dis- 
played even when the result is open to 
criticism. No other course is practicable 
when the subject chosen makes hea SO 
obviously beyond the scope of the average 
qualification of a student under present 
conditions. ae on Oe 
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BOOKSELLERS’ PREMISES, CHELTENHAM,. GLOS. 


THE PROBLEM HERE INVOLVED MAJOR 
alterations and additions, including a 
new facade, to the premises of Messrs. 
Banks, Ltd., in the Boulevard at, 
Cheltenham. The clients’ business— 


booksellers, allied merchandise and 
circulating Jibrary—was not to be 
interrupted, the scheme _ therefore 


being carried out in two parts, that 
at the rear consisting of packing room, 
offices, library and reading rooms, the 
front section comprising offices, staff 
rooms, stores, ete., and main facade. 
The major portion of the ground floor, 
with an area of 3,247 sq. ft., is occupied 
entirely by book display, the long 
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vista being terminated by the library 
and reading room, forming a gallery, 
and overlooking the display counters. 

The Portland stone front has been 
designed as a modern rendering of 
the general architectural style of the 
district, the balconies creating a con- 
trast and shadow necessary to the 
set-back facade. The shop _ front 
projects forward to line with adjoin- 
ing fronts, and is carried out in 
bronze. The internal fittings and 
showcase are in walnut. The architect 
was Mr. Alec F. French, F.R.I.B.A., 
and the builders were Messrs. Collins 
& Godfrey, of Cheltenham. 
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VIEW FROM THE BOULEVARD. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PREMISES, CHELTENHAM 


MR. ALEC F. FRENCH, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Whilst we are glad to publish letters on profes- 
sional and other matters of interest to our readers, 
it must be understood that we do not necessarily 
endorse the remarks of correspondents, who wil 
oblige us if they will express their views as briefly 
as possible.) 

Housing Finance: Work for the Industry. 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Sir,—The letters from ‘“‘ H. M. D.”’ and 
Mr. S. Wilkinson, (7he Builder, October 1 
and 8) deal with a matter of paramount 
interest to all of us. There is little doubt 
that, despite all our efforts, the cost of 
building for some years will be high, and 
therefore the question of housing finance, 
with its necessary corollary of work for the 
industry, must be boldly faced. 

It will be generally agreed that the 
building societies have done good work, 
and are to-day showing themselves alive 
to present and future needs. But their 
methods and policy are not wholly immune 
from criticism, especially in the mainten- 
ance of a high standard of house construc- 
tion. There would seem to be great scope 
for other and improved methods of housing 
finance, either by the existing societies or 
other bodies with similar aims. 

Should not the whole field of finance in 
this connection be thoroughly surveyed, 
and suggestions like those of *‘ H. M. D.”’ 
be given the careful consideration that 
their importance warrants? We may still 
have something to learn from other coun- 
tries, e.g., from Sweden, where the co- 
operative principle under State assistance 
and control is well exemplified. Some use- 
ful details are given in the excellent pub- 
lication of the Building Centre Committee 
(Vol. I, Housing in Europe) issued in 1936. 

A considerable extension of the Housing 
Society movement is undoubtedly desir- 
able, and it is a welcome sign that this is 
acknowledged by at least one of the lead- 
ing reps | societies—namely, the Co- 
operative Permanent. The latter has 
recently stated its intention of collabora- 
ting with the Federation of Housing Socie- 
ties with a view to their further extension. 
This is all to the good, for these housing 
societies have always insisted on a high 
standard of house construction through the 
employment of qualified architects. 

Work for the industry, including em- 
ployment for many thoroughly qualified 
professional men who are now having a 
very lean time, must necessarily be closely 
dependent on a sound, yet boldly envis- 
aged, financial policy. 

G. B. J. Arnor, Secretary, 
Incorporated Association of 
Architects and Surveyors. 
75, Eaton-place, S.W.1. 


To tae Eprror or 7he Builder. 

Sm,—‘‘H. M. D.”’ is working on the 
right lines in his proposals for financing 
post-war a His admitted ignor- 
ance of financial practice, however, has 
led him into an error in suggesting that 
the Government should authorise an 
increase in the note issue to the value of 
the scheme. This would be quite un- 
necessary and a vote of credit is all that 
would be required. 

‘*H. M. D.”’ will be interested to know 
that the Social Credit Party have been 
advocating control of the nation’s credit 
for many years, and their proposals, as 
far as they relate to building, have been 
fully set out in a book by Eric S. de Maré, 
entitled ‘‘ Britain Rebuilt ’’ (recently re- 
viewed in The Builder). Therein is 


described a workable scheme for rebuild- 
ing based on the assumption that what is 
physically possible must be made finan- 
cially possible. 

We have heard a great deal about plan- 
ning and reconstruction recently, but it 
would be well if the planners stopped 
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building their castles in the air and did 
a little hard thinking as to how their 
schemes are to be financed. If they do 
ignore this aspect they will find that their 
plans will meet the same fate as Christo- 
pher Wren’s plans for rebuilding London 
three hundred years ago. 
C. G. Kircuener, A.I.A.S. 
East Barnet, Herts. 


To THe Epiror or The Builder. 

Smr,—I read ‘‘H. M. D.’s”’ letter on 
“Crown Houses’’ with great interest. 
He says he is not a technician in finance, 
nor am I, but he and I at least realise 
that there is no physical difficulty at all 
in producing the house that best satisfies 
the owner thereof, and that being so, 
money should be made available to the 
owner (or would-be owner) subject only 
to the condition that the house built 
should not be detrimental to the other 
inhabitants of the district. 

The Builders’ Policy Association (Step- 
ney), of which I am chairman, is fighting 
to preserve the right of the owner to 
choose his own builder. The present 
attacks on this right are the Grouping 
Scheme and the Building Licence. Will 
““H. M. D.”’ join in the fight? 

Kerra G. Catmvr. 

Stepney Green, E.1. 


[Other letters on this subject will be 
given next week.—Ep. ] 


Direct Labour or Competitive Tender? 
To THE Epitor or The Builder. 

Smr,—I should like to bring to your 
notice the method adopted by the Wal- 
lingford Rural District Council in erecting 
the new agricultural cottages in their 
locality. 

In the first place the Rural District 
Council were allotted ten cottages for the 
district, and these cottages were not ad- 
vertised for open tender, as is the usual 
piactice, neither were firms within a 
reasonable radius invited to tender. 

It came to my notice that the Rural 
Nistrict Council were to build these cot- 
tages by direct labour, and I then saw the 
Clerk to the Council, requesting an oppor- 
tunity to submit a competitive tender for 
these cottages. He promised me that my 
firm should be invited to submit a price, 
and in due time we received plans and 
specification for one pair of cottages at 
Cholsey, allowing my firm two weeks to 
work up a price, and later my firm received 
plans and specification for a further two 
pairs on dispersed sites, allowing one week 
to price. The remaining two pairs we 
heard nothing about. 

As a result of our tenders the Council 
accepted our figure for the Cholsey pair at 
£1,800, although the direct labour esti- 
mate was about 7 per cent. lower, but the 
remaining four pairs are being carried out 
by direct labour. 

Now it is a fact that the Housing Man- 
ager to the Rural District Council had 
very little labour at his disposal to com- 
mence these cottages on four dispersed 
sites, and presumably a demand was placed 
with the Ministry of Labour for additional 
men. 

The Ministry of Labour would fhen pro- 
ceed to comb the district for labour for 
these cottages, and unless the established 
firms in the locality could hold their: very 
few remaining employees on equal priority 
work, then those mobile men in their em- 
ploy would be removed and placed on these 
direct-labour sites. 

This practice of direct labour by the 
Rural District Councils or any third party 
is not healthy for the building industry 
in normal times, but when practised under 
present-day conditions—and any estab- 
lished firm can be robbed of labour to feed 
it—then I feel it is time the National 
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Federation or a similar body took some 
steps to check it. 

Do we in the industry ever get to know 
the true costs on these direct-labour sites 
as based againsb a competitive tender’ 
Are these direct-labour sites managed and 
handled in a truly competitive way, as 
would be the average contractor’s site, 
where he is watching his own cash? It is 


very doubtful. 
Cholsey, Berks. C. W. Bosuer. 


Holidays with Pay. 
To tHe Eprror or he Builder. 

Srr,—Your issue of October 1 contained 
the report of the Holidays with Pay 
Management Company, in which it is 
stated that as at August 14 stamps had 
been sold to 15,905 firms. 

The Ministry of Works return for July, 
1941, showed that there were 55,881 
builders employing at least one operative. 

What is being done about the 40,000 
odd firms who are not observing the Holi- 
days with Pay Agreement? All these 
firms are registered under Defence Regu- 
lation 56AB, and have signed an under- 
taking to observe wages and conditions 
not less favourable than those jointly 
agreed in the industry. 

The figures would seem to demonstrate 
that very few firms outside the membership 
of our National Federation are observing 
this Agreement, and the Ministry of 
Works is either impotent or unwilling 
to give real effect to 56AB. The Ministry 
appears to be quite content that the 
responsibly organised section of the indus- 
try should shoulder the burden of the 
Joint Agreements, and pays but lip-service 
to its pious aspirations. 

Your readers should remember that the 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry hails from the ranks of those 
who are supposed to benefit from the 
operation of 56AB, and he should be urged 
in no uncertain fashion to see that the 
benefits of the decisions of the National 
Joint Council for the Building Industry 
are no longer withheld from the many 
thousand operatives whose employers do 
not appear to intend to give them the 
holidays to which they are entitled. 

Hersert E. Waite, 
President, The West Sussex 
Building and Allied Trades 
Employers’ Association. 
Littlehampton, Sussex. 


FAILURE TO REGISTER 


CAMBS BUILDERS FINED. 

At Terrington Petty Sessional Court on 
Monday, two brothers, Ernest and James 
Courtman, of Wisbech, were fined £5 each 
for carrying on building without being on 
the Register of the Ministry of Works. 
The prosecution, the first of its kind, was 
under Defence Regulation 56AB. 

«’. We understand from the Ministry of 
Works that this firm, as being in existence 
at the time when the Regulation came into 
force, will be permitted to apply for admis- 
sion to the Register. It will be remem- 
bered that the Ministry recently stated 
(The Builder, September 3) that since Sep- 
tember, 1941, it has been the policy of the 
Department not to register any new firms 
or individuals that were not operating as 
building firms or principals prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1941. 


Houses and Bicycle Rooms. 

The National Committee on Cycling has 
expressed to Mr. Ernest Brown, Minister 
of Health, the hope that in the lay-out of 
new houses there should be included, 
under cover, space for one or _ more 
bicycles and a perambulator. Mr. Brown 
has replied that he hopes to see the sug- 
gestion incorporated in all future houses 
with which his Ministry is concerned. 
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INSTITUTE OF REGISTERED 
ARCHITECTS : 
ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON. 


A LuNcHEON to celebrate the tenth 
anniversary of the foundation of the 
Institute of Registered Architects was 
held at the Connaught Rooms, W.C., on 
Wednesday, October 6. Mr. Vincent 
Burr, the President, was in the chair. 
Among those present were Lord Chesham 
(President, National Federation of Pro- 
perty Owners and Ratepayers), Sir Robert 
Gower (President, Property Owners’ Pro- 
tection Association), Sir Herbert Williams, 
M.P., Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve (Chair- 
man, War Damage Commission), Sir Hugh 
Beaver (Director-General, Ministry of 
Works), Sir Geoffrey Whiskard (Perma- 
nent Secretary, Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning), and Messrs. W. R. 
Fraser (Secretary, War Damage Commis- 
sion), George Hicks, M.P. (Parliamentary 
Secretary, Ministry of Works), F. P. 
Robinson -(Secretary, Ministry of Works), 
Sydney Tatchell (Chairman, Architects’ 
Registration Council), Pembroke Wicks 
(Registrar, Architects’ Registration Coun- 
cil), J. H. Forshaw (Chief Architect, 
L.C.C.), Herbert Westwood (Chief 
Valuer, L.C.C.), Gilbert Bayes (Presi- 
dent, Royal Society of British Sculptors), 
H. P. Nye (President, Rating Surveyors 
Association), Joseph Hill, and Walter O. 
Hudson, secretary. 

Srr Trustram Eve, proposing the toast 
of “The Architectural Profession,’’ said 
he had had an opportunity such as few 
possessed to form impressions of war 
damage in the United Kingdom, and his 
main impression was that while a great 
deal that was fine and beautiful had gone, 
more that was ugly and squalid had gone 
also. What was to be put in the place of 
what had been destroyed? A famous Ameri- 
can writer of the early years of the last 
century had said, ‘‘ The surest test of the 
civilisation of a people afforded by 
mechanical art is to be found in their 
architecture, which presents so noble a 
field for the display of the grand and 
beautiful, and at the same time- is so 
intimately connected with the essential 
comforts of life.’? When we inspected the 
remains of some of the buildings which 
the war had destroyed, how high should 
we rate our civilisation by that test? 
Would the writer have suggested that we 
were only semi-civilised? Air raids had 
left us some wide open spaces; some of 
these would be filled up, but others he 
hoped would not be. Wherever the’space 
was wide the architect would have ample 
scope for a properly planned layout and 
properly planned buildings. But the typi- 
cal war damage was not the wide open 
space; far and away the commonest form 
of war damage was where a_high- 
explosive bomb, or-a number of incen- 
diaries, had totally destroyed from one to 
ten buildings, mostly houses, seriously 
damaged about three times that number 
and slightly damaged many more. Those 
only slightly damaged were now habit- 
able, and would remain for some consider- 
able time in their unaltered condition. 
What would be done to fill up the gaps? 
He could only hope these would not be 
filled by reinstatement. In his opinion 
the nation was anxious as never before 
that reconstruction should be really re- 
construction and not mere reinstatement. 
It would not be sufficient if reconstruc- 
tion was limited to the cases of large 
cleared sites; was it too much to hope 
that architects would use their skill on 
the small groups of houses, and even on 
individual houses, to fit them into the 
existing locality picture while seeing that 
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the new houses were far better inside and 
out than the older ones? 

After this war we should be met with 
something more than the phrase ‘‘ Homes 
for heroes.’’ If we had to use any such 
slogan let it be ‘‘ Homes for heroines.” 
He was sure his hearers, when building 
new houses, would incorporate those vital 
improvements not only to _ external 
design but to internal design which were 
of such importance to the comfort and 
health of the occupier, and in particular 
to the woman who ran the home. The 
demand for housing accommodation was 
large and urgent. We heard a great many 
words such as “‘ prefabrication,’’ ‘‘ mass 
production,” and ‘‘new materials’’; he 
was entirely incompetent to speak on such 
things, but whatever the materials, what- 
ever the method and whoever might be 
the adviser, he would express the fervent 
hope that the result would not be mere 
reinstatement. One word of advice before 
sitting down. He found it in St. Luke’s 
Gospel : ‘‘ Which of you intending to build 
a tower sitteth not down first and counteth 
the cost whether he have sufficient to 
finish it? ’’ It would be well for architects 
to count the cost, because if they did not 
the War Damage Commission would have 
to say there was not sufficient to finish it. 

Mr. Sypney TatcHELL, Chairman of the 
Architects’ Registration Council, replying 
to this toast, said we heard of the control 
of building after the war. With both 
labour and material in short supply some 
measure of control was inevitable if chaos 
was to be avoided; but architects had a 
right to ask by whom the control was to be 
exercised. Would it be purely bureaucratic 
control administered by a multitude of 
officials through innumerable departments, 
or was it intended that, under a central 
authority, composed of professional and 
technical men, there should be an equit- 
able distribution of work not only amongst 
the builders but amongst the architects? 
War-time control of building had suffered 
much from the multiplicity of overlapping 
authorities, and through officials possessing 
little or no technical knowledge. It was 
given to comparatively few architects to 
design and build important public build- 
ings. Most of them depended on the private 
client who employed them to design a 
dwelling for his household, or an office or 
factory for his business, and it was their 
job to see that the clients’ interests were 
safeguarded and the money well expended. 
Architecture was the only profession where 
the individual practitioner was entrusted 
by the client with the expenditure of large 
sums of money, and it was only the prac- 
titioner’s skill, experience and integrity 
which afforded the client protection. 
Whether acting for a private client or a 
public authority, the architect’s constant 
endeavour should be to give of his best 
and regard services rendered as more im- 
portant than reward. Experience proved 
that it paid to employ an architect because 
the client obtained a better job both in 
planning and construction. The amount of 
the architect’s fees was more than compen- 
sated for by the result. There were now 
on the Register set up by the Act some 
14,000 practitioners, and these men were 
entitled to expect in the post-war period 
during which control would be enforced 
to be given their due share of professional 
work. 

Sm Rosert Gower, K.C.V.O., etc., 
proposing ‘‘ The Institute of Registered 
Architects,’ said that it appeared to 
him that the province of an architect 
should be so to use a gift of imagination 
that the resultant building combined 
utility with harmony. He knew that 
styles differed with the times, but per- 
sonally he disliked to see municipal 
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buildings having the appearance of fac- 
tories. After the war it would be neces- 
sary to build two or three million houses 
in this country. Might he express the 
hope that the majority of those houses 
would be erected by private enterprise? 

The Presment, replied, saying, that 
whilst this was the youngest professional 
institute, it had grown with surprising 
rapidity, and its members now totalled 
the second largest number of registered 
architects in the country. Over 900 had 
joined the Institute since the beginning 
of the war. The Institute was not in 
existence in opposition to any | other 
institute or association;. its chief desire 
was to foster the spirit of unity, so vital 
to the permanent establishment of peace 
and, in consequence, to post-war construc- 
tion. With the object of getting archi- 
tects to pull together the Institute had 
called within the last twelve months a 
conference of all the architectural socie- 
ties together with accredited representa- 
tives of the unattached; and on that 
occasion more than 50 per cent. of the 
architectural profession had got together 
and agreed to set up an Architects’ 
National Council.which could debate, and 
it was to be hoped agree, to a policy to 
be adopted by the profession as a whole. 
There had been one proviso, i.e., that all 
sections of the profession should agree to 
set up the National Council. So far that 
ideal had not been achieved, but every 
effort was being made by the Institute to 
attain it. 

Carr. Montagu Evans proposed ‘‘ Our 
Guests,’ and Lorp Cuesnam and Sir 
Hersert Witttams replied. 


“DEMOBILISATION ”’ 


NATIONAL FEDERATION TO ACT ON 
“THE BUILDER’S”” SUGGESTION. 


Tue National Federation of Building 
Trades Employers is taking up the sugges. 
tion made,in the leading article in 7he 
Builder last week, that the building 
industry should “ waste no more time in 
discussing the general policy, but get down 
to the solid task of devising a demobilisa- 
tion scheme for its own people.” 

Following the appearance of the article, 
Mr. Leslie Wallis, President of the 
National Federation, has invited Mr. 
Ernest Holloway, President of the Insti- 
tute of Builders, to meet him to discuss the 
matter, and at the next meeting of the 
Federation Council a Committee will, it is 
hoped, be set up to go into the matter in 
conjunction with the Institute, if it agrees. 

Mr. Leslie Wallis has already referred in 
public to the question of demobilisation as 
it affects the building industry. Speaking 
at the Rotary Club of London last month, 
he said : ‘‘I entirely agree with demobili- 
sation on the principle ‘ first in, first out,’ 
but if the rehousing of the people is to be 
started without delay the Government 
must help us, as I am sure it will, by 
releasing our men as quickly as possible.”’ 

In a statement to 7’he Builder this week, 
Mr. Leslie Wallis said : ‘‘ I am very glad 
that you have raised the question in this 
form, and we shall take due note of your 
warning ‘ that time presses and the task 
is arduous.’ Any scheme we may propose 
will, of course, have to be, as you suggest, 
framed on the long view, and your hint 
that education is as urgent as immediate 
building is already very much in our 
minds. I myself have several times urged 
the importance of education in the building 
industry, and it is still my hope that before 
very long we shall be able to take steps 
towards the creation of Chairs of Building 
at some at least of the Universities.” 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND PLANNING 


CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL HOUSING AND 
TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL 


A ConFERENCE lasting two days was held 
in the Central Hall, Westminster, S.W.1, 
on October 7 and 8. There were about 
1,600 delegates present, chiefly from local 
authorities, of which 630 were represented. 
The Conference was convened by the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, and the Chairman of that body, 
Mr. G. P. Hotmes, presided over the first 
day’s proceedings. 

In welcoming the delegates, Mr. 
RicHaRD Coppock (Chairman of the 
London County Council) said he had not 
previously seen so large an attendance at 
any voluntary conference during war time. 
It was well timed. The problems it would 
deal with needed to be solved. Slogans 
were not enough. London had projected 
a plan, and the speech made by the 
Minister of Town and Country Planning 
on the day when the exhibition of that 
plan was opened was an excellent fore- 
boding of things to come. Local authori- 
ties were anxious to get on with the job. 
Wa were preparing for the great battle 
of peace. The problems that would then 
arise could not be solved in conferences 
in Casablanca or Quebec; they could only 
be solved in Westminster, and there was 
a great task for Ministers to project the 
necessary legislation. We had the Barlow, 
Scott, and Uthwatt Reports, and there 
might be another Royal Commission to 
co-ordinate these. The rank and file of the 
men and women in the workshops sin- 
cerely believed there was something in the 
three reports that meant a complete reform 
so far as the homes of the people were 
concerned. The force that had been used 
in war must be organised by the Govern- 
ment—if possible with fewer restrictions 
—for the purposes of peace. 


MR. W. S. MORRISON AND UTHWATT 
REPORT. 


The Rr. Hon. W. S. Morrison, M.C., 
M.P., Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, said that the past five years, for all 
the exigencies of war, had been notable 
in the history of town and country plan- 
ning. The war itself was bound to leave 
us some legacies, but it had also stimulated 
new ideas. ‘‘It has underlined, for 
example, the need for ensuring that 
national elements have a place in the plan- 
ning of our land; but it has also stressed 
the need for ensuring that no central 
authority should be allowed to diminish 
local initiative and local enthusiasms. The 
creation by Parliament of my Ministry last 
winter was expressly designed to meet the 
former of those needs As the first 
Minister of Town and Country Planning, 
I am not less determined than you are that 
the latter need should be respected. I do 
not want, any more than you want, a 
‘ dictatorship from London.’ Let us take 
rather that happier model of the combined 
operations which have lately won such 
notable victories for our arms in the field. 


‘*The Uthwatt Report: An Admirable 
Document.” ; 

‘‘ Let me go first straight to a subject 
which I know to be prominent in your 
minds. Why have the Government not 
yet announced a final decision on the prob- 
lems dealt with in the Uthwatt Report? 
There are some who speak and write as 
though that Report was a panacea of all 
planning difficulties; as though all that 
the Government had to do was to say 
‘ Aye,’ and all the difficult and intricate 
problems of the planning of England and 


Wales would then automatically sort them- 
selves out like a completed jig-saw puzzle. 
I doubt if anyone in this experienced 
audience shares that delusion, and I will 
not spend time in combating it. 

‘“The fact is that we are here dealing 
with living material, whose roots run not 
only deep into an age-old tradition of land 
tenure, but wide into the personal life of 
every family in the country. The Uthwatt 
Report is an admirable document, and the 
country as well as the Government are 
deeply indebted to Mr. Justice Uthwatt 
and his colleagues for the ability and the 
concentrated work which they brought to 
bear upon their study of the problem. But 
it does not pretend to solve all the prob- 
lems which hedge about this subject, nor 
to provide a blueprint of all the adminis- 
trative machinery which their solution 
would demand. Its authors were not 
asked to do that. The Government take 
the view that the solution of the compensa- 
tion and betterment problem is a necessary 
precedent to successful planning. They 
have been working hard and continuously 
to see how they can get over certain diffi- 
culties in the Report and to determine 
what legislation and what administrative 
machinery would be required to carry out 
the complicated operations which any satis- 
factory scheme must involve.’’ While the 
Government had given and were still giving 
unremitting attention to the subject, they 
had been determined not to be hustled into 
premature conclusions. ‘‘ Their deliberate 
findings are now nearly ready for presenta- 
tion. These include their proposals for 
giving effect to the two pledges already 
given—that they accept the principle of 
the public acquisition of all land in recon- 
struction areas, and the principle that, in 
order to prevent post-war reconstruction 
from being prejudiced by speculation, the 
compensation payable for the public 
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acquisition or control of land should not 
exceed the standard of values at March 31, 
1939. As everyone in this audience will 
recognise, the proper place for the pre- 
sentation of those findings will be Parlia- 
ment.”’ 


Active Spirit of Local Authorities. 

‘* Meantime,’’ added the Minister, ‘‘ I 
recognise that those who are charged with 
the planning of their own districts are 
bound to feel a certain impatience at any- 
thing which seems to stand between their 
desire to get on with the job and the doing 
of the job itself. I understand and I 
respect their natural eagerness. But the 
pledges given by the Government—about 
the public acquisition of land in recon- 
struction areas and the compensation that 
will be payable for land to be publicly con- 
trolled or acquired—mean that local autho- 
rities can go ahead with the making of 
plans, secure in the knowledge that they 
will have possession of the land in those 
areas. And this, I suggest, provides ade- 
quate release for their energies, at all 
events for the time being. 

“It is necessary that the planning 
authority of every district should now 
review its resources and its needs in the 
stark light of 1943 and make a plan to 
balance them. This necessity rests upon a 
number of considerations. Let me say a 
word about two of them. In the first 
place, the working out of a plan is the 
only efficient and economical way in whici 
to bring forethought to bear upon the 
future of any district. We shall need 
every possible economy after the war— 
economy in the narrow sense of husbanded 
resources, and economy in the wider sense 
of good and, where necessary, bold 
management. One of the truths most 
commonly overlooked is the fact that good 
planning pays. When a comprehensive 
plan has been drawn up for the future of 
any district, it is possible to make some 
estimate of its cost. 

“Your plan will look ahead over a 
period of years, and the total cost of that 
long programme will at first sight seem 
formidable. But it is not possible to make 
a comparable estimate of the cost of 
leaving that district to be developed with- 
out a plan—the cost not merely in terms 
of haphazard building, road construction 
and road widening, but the cost also in 
terms of time lost by those who have to 
travel further than they need to do their 
work, to their shops or to their recreation ; 
in terms of the damaged health of those 
whose homes, for example, are crowded 
among factories or cut off from open 
spaces.”’ 


Claims Must Be Well Founded. 

Clearly, when the war ended, the need 
for priorities both of labour and of material 
would continue, if for different purposes 
than the priorities of wartime. There 
would be claims for priority as between 
different fields of the national reconstruc- 
tion programme and, within the planning 
field, as between different areas and 
different local authorities. ‘‘If I am to 
be equipped to make out the best possible 
case for the claims arising from our field, 
then I must be able to show that those 
claims are based on well-founded and well- 
devised plans. If the claims of different 
districts are to be assessed on their 
intrinsic merits, then it is essential that 
every local authority, whether it be con- 
cerned with a blitzed city, an out-of-date 
town needing to be remodelled, the build- 
ing of a new community, or the treatment 
of an agricultural countryside, should be 
able to show that it has studied its own 
needs and its own future. There is there- 
fore an urgent need for research and 
investigation in every district. At least 
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the preliminary survey, on which every 
sound new plan must be based, should be 
completed.”’ 

As to the difficulties, he was (said the 
Minister) very conscious of the great handi- 
caps under which local authorities were 
labouring through shortage of staff, and 
particularly of staff with planning experi- 
ence or qualifications. His Ministry had 
been considering that problem with some 
anxiety, and were about to communicate 
with local ‘authorities. about it. The 
growth in the number of joint committees 
should make for economy in the use of 
an expert planning staff. A single plan- 
ning officer should often be able to super- 
vise the whole of the area for which a 
joint committee is responsible, but in any 
such area at least one planning officer was 
needed. Where such an officer was not 
already available, the special register of 
qualified planners, recently prepared by 
the Ministry of Labour in consultation 
with the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning, should be helpful. Elsewhere 
the appointment of a planning consultant 
would meet the immediate need, provided 
that either he or one of his qualified asso- 
ciates could undertake to spend the greater 
part of his time in the area. 

In some places, he hoped, local authori- 
ties might be able temporarily to lend the 
part-time services of a planning officer to 
a less fortunate neighbouring authority. 
‘‘T have been able, with the help of the 
Minister of Labour, to get the military 
service of a number of planning officers 
deferred, with the idea that their experi- 
ence should be used wherever it is most 
needed; and I hope that local authorities 
will, by lending their skilled staff, help to 
give effect to that concession in the spirit 
in which it has been made.’’ No local 
authority and no local government officer 
should allow any anxiety about future 
boundaries to take the edge off essential 
planning preparations. Those preparations 
might have to be adapted to meet national 
or regional considerations; but they must 
be based fundamentally upon local experi- 
ence. 


Difficulties and Rewards. 

Finally, let me touch briefly on another 
activity which, I am convinced, is going 
to be of growing importance in our com- 
bined operations. I have more than once 
declared that there are three partners in 
the planning field—the Government, the 
local authorities and the public. If the 
public is to make its proper contribution 
to the solving of the planning problem, 
then it must be brought to understand 
more clearly than it does at present both 
the difficulties of planning and the rewards 
which successful planning can yield. My 
Ministry is preparing to take its share in 
the proper education of the public. But 
there is an equal need for local authorities 
to interpret the plans projected for their 
own districts to the men and women by 
whom they are elected, and the children, 
now in the schools, who will soon be elect- 
ing those who must carry on the work. 

‘* Let us enlist for this purpose every art 
of modern publicity that, can be applied to 
our purpose—talks in the schools, news 
and articles and pictures in the Press, 
films on the screen (I was glad, by the 
by, to see the other day that Manchester 
was giving a lead in the interpretation of 
its civic undertakings by means of a film), 
models and plans and diagrams in exhibi- 
tions among them.”’ 


** Question Time.” 

The Minister having offered to answer 
questions, a considerable number were 
asked. One was as to whether local autho- 
rities should plan at once, although they 
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had no powers. Mr. Morrison advised 
that local authorities should proceed on 
the assumption that they would have 
powers. They should replan now. 

Another question was as to the financial 
problems arising in connection with blitzed 
areas.—Mr. Morrison said the problem 
was being studied in his Ministry. He had 
called together a panel of eminent persons 
from local authorities in the blitzed areas, 
so that all the financial problems involved 
might be gathered together, and certain 
plans were taking shape now. He advised 
local authorities to proceed on the assump- 
tion that they would have a fair deal as 
between local and central finance on this 
question. 

To another question as to boundaries, 
Mr. Morrison replied that it should be 
assumed that boundaries would remain 
as at present; but there should be the 
co-operation between different committees 
which had proved such a useful and har- 
monious method of solving problems, 

As to disclosing plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of war-damaged areas, Mr. Morrison 
replied that it was advisable that outline 
plans, such as that of the London County 
Council, should be exhibited. Plans be- 
came subject to controversy, and it was 
best to get things settled. 

_On the question of giving local authori- 
ties powers to acquire land on the basis 
of 1939 values, Mr. Morrison said that 
where by reason of bomb damage or 
obsolescence an area required to be re- 
planned as a whole, the public would 
acquire it and replan. The 1939 prices 
would control the price to be paid for 
land so acquired by the public. 
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In reply to another question, Mr. 
Morrison said that railway companies and 
public utility undertakings were protected 
by the statutes constituting them, but 
they were now being subjected to a con- 
siderable amount of control by various 
Departments of State; and the question oi 
altering the law was under discussion. 

In reply to a question as to the redistri- 
bution of population and the location of 
industry, Mr. Morrison said that the 
Barlow Commission had been set up in 
1937, and its Report issued in 1940. Since 
the sitting of that Committee there had 
been important shifts of industry and 
population—more than in the previous 
50 years—and the matter would have to 
be reviewed in the light of changes during 
the war. It was being studied and in time 
the Government would publish its conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Grirritus. M.P., asked whether it 
would be necessary to call in the District 
Valuer in a case where a landowner had 
offered land at a certain price early in 
1939 and now wanted five times as much 
for it?—Mr. Morrison agreed this was a 
case where the District Valuer should be 
called in. 


THE COUNTY OF LONDON PLAN. 

Mr. W. R. Davincs, F.R.1I.B.A. (Past 
President of the Town Planning Institute). 
put before the Conference a printed paper 
reviewing the County of London Plan and 


written by him for the R.[.B.A. 
‘‘Journal’’ in August last. It was a long 
illustrated document, and he did _ not 


attempt to read it, but touched briefly on 
some of the points it dealt with. The 
L.C.C. book on the Plan, he said, pointed 
out pitfalls for planning authorities to 
avoid and things they should aim at. At 
present neither the London County Council 
nor any other local authority had power to 
bring its plan into execution. The L.C.C. 
Plan was a sketch, not a working draw- 
ing, and local authorities in applying it to 
their own areas should first make up their 
minds as to what they were driving at. 
What were the good things they wanted to 
retain and what were the bad things they 
wanted to get rid of? We had to wait for 
definite national planning, but we must not 
have @ stock plan for every district. The 
first question tor every authority was that 
of density. If London was to have further 
open spaces it would be necessary to 
increase density in the inner parts ol 
London. That meant that a further popu. 
lation of 100,000 would be introduced into 
the region near Hyde and Regent’s Parks. 
Not all of us wanted that. Many felt that 
the number of flats should be rigidly 
restricted. The L.C.C. Plan was the latest 
word on the subject but not the last word. 
Presently we should have a plan _per- 
manent but changing with the times like 
the quinquennial valuation for rating pur- 
poses. In the matter of communications 
we were overdoing roundabouts as road 
junctions. Railways were among the first 
things to be dealt with: were they to be 
put underground? The location of markets 
must be considered : were these to be in 
the centre of the town or on the outskirts ? 
As things were now, the delivery of goods 
in bulk to the markets was reasonably 
direct, but the subsequent distribution in 
small individual quantities was the cause 
of much congestion, and the suggestion was 
made that auction sales should be by 
sample, the bulk of the goods being 
delivered from decentralised markets or the 
railway goods yards. In the next 50 
years we should spend hundreds of millions 
of pounds, and we ought to make sure 
that money was spent wisely. The present 
opportunity was the greatest that local 
authorities had ever had; it was for the 
Government to give a decisive lead as to 
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how it wished local authorities to exercise 

their immense powers of control. 

Questions and discussion followed. Mr. 
DavipcE was asked as to satellite towns. 
He replied that we should have to wait a 
long time for a public policy to be declared 
on this matter. He advised local 
authorities to make up their minds as to 
whether there was need for “ satellisation,”’ 
and, if so, to choose suitable places for new 
towns and additions to existing ones. 
Then they could discuss the respective 
shares of various neighbouring authorities 
in carrying out a project and bearing the 
expense. 

A question was asked as to the removal 
to a more suitable area of buildings that 
had suffered war damage. Mr. DavincE 
replied that so far as concerned town 
planning powers the local authority would 
have control of the use of the land subject 
to the law and any amendments that might 
be made to it. In some reports it had been 
suggested that if a factory was in the 
wrong place a period of, say, twenty years 
should be given during which time it must 
be moved to an approved site. 

A lady delegate asked if the Ministry 
was not stressing too much the local 
powers of planning? Planning should be 
national first, regional second, and local 
third, the national being the basis of the 
others. These should be fitted into it. 

Mr. Davipce agreed, but said the 
Ministry was investigating a large num- 
ber of problems, and he did not think 
local authorities could afford to wait for 
a national plan to be handed down to 
them. They should make up their minds 
as to what the national plan would be. 

Another suggestion was that local 
authorities should be able to consult with 
one another with a view to providing such 
things as suitable sites for airports. One 
authority might not be in a position to 
provide such a site, but two or three 
adjoining ones might be able to do so. 

Mr. Davince agreed that if we: were to 
have the right use of land for large areas 
it was essential that neighbouring local 
authorities should get together and make 
up their joint minds. 

More than one delegate stated that the 
London area contained too many people, 
and one speaker advocated dispersal of a 
part of the population as a solution of the 
problem.. Against this it was argued that 
he people concerned would not be will- 
ing to go, one lady delegate stating that 
the inhabitants of East London would 
rather live there under slum conditions 
than be comfortably housed elsewhere. 
Another delegate asked if the industries 
of London were to be moved out. 

Mr. Davince replied that the Minister 
had stated that morning that the Board 
of Trade was considering this question. 
The regional authorities would have to 
tell the Government how it ought to be 
done. It was to be hoped industrialists 
would get together and work out how 
they could best distribute themselves for 
their own benefit and that of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Lure said that in his town they 
were expecting to have an arterial road, 
and when this was made it would deter- 
mine their town planning. This Confer- 
ence ought to send a message to the 
Ministry of Transport asking them to 

outline a policy quickly, because town 
planning in thickly populated areas de- 
pended on that Ministry’s decision. 

Mr. Davince replied that half a dozen 
Government Departments ought to get 
together and determine a national policy. 

Mr. Patmer spoke on speculating in 
land.—Mr. Davipce replied that the 
Minister that morning had dealt very 
definitely with that matter. - 
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Two Resolutions. 

Eventually the Conference passed the 
two following resolutions :— 

‘““That this Conference, after careful 
consideration, urges the Ministry of 
Transport to declare immediately its 
policy with regard to arterial roads which 
will affect housing and industry so that 
local authorities may proceed as quickly 
as possible with their regional and local 
planning.” 

‘‘That this Conference welcomes the 
assurance given by the Minister of Town 
and Country Planning to-day in regard 
to the compulsory acquisition of land in 
reconstruction areas at prices not exceed- 
ing the standard value of such land ob- 
taining in March, 1939, and urges the 
Government to introduce the necessary 
legislation without delay.” ; 

The rest of the day was occupied by 
the summarising and discussion of a paper 
on country planning. The paper was by 
Mr. Gorpon E. Payne, F.S.1., etc.. the 
County Planning Officer for Gloucester- 
shire. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


According to the programme, on the 
second morning the Minister for Health 
was to deliver an address on “ Britain’s 
Gigantic Housing Problem, the Campaign 
for Better Homes’’; but Mr. Ernest 
Brown’s presence was required at a meet- 
ing of a committee of the Cabinet. Accord- 
ingly his address was postponed until the 
afternoon sitting. Alderman P. J. M. 
Turner (Sheffield), Vice-Chairman of the 
National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, presided, and, as on the previous 
day, the proceedings were opened by a 
short address from Mr. R. Coppock, 
C.B.E. 

Mr. Coppock said the problems facing 
us were very serious, and we should line 
up the productive units available. During 
the war we were experiencing an ever- 
worsening closing of the building industry, 
its personnel being taken for other 
industries; and we should get no further 
ahead until we had legislation giving some 
priority to building for labour and 
materials available. We must not have 
any more D&genhams; future housing 
schemes must include public halls, cinemas 
and other social amenities. We could get 
any amount of money for slaughter, and 
some must be provided for purposes of 
peace. We could not change our British 
form of life for another according to the 
Molotov idea, neither could we have 
socialism in a night. Nor could we go 
from war to peace any'more quickly than 
we had gone from peace to war; but after 
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this war we had to do in ten years what 
we had tried to do in twenty years after 
the last war. Financia] magnates were 
pressing the claims of prefabrication, and 
this might lead to confusion. Local 
authorities must line up with the building 
trade operatives before we could proceed 
with our planning. 

Papers were then summarised and dis- 
cussed. One was on ‘‘ Problems of House 
Administration,’ by Mason Joun G. 
Martin, Secretary of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council, while another, 
on ‘‘ The Rural Housing Problem,”’ was 
by Mr. Nevitte Hopson, Vice-Chairman 
of the Rural District Councils Associa- 
tion. 

When the Conference reassembled for 
the afternoon its first business was to hear 
the Minister of Health’s address. 


THE MINISTER OF HEALTH’S SPEECH. 

Mr. Brown said Britain’s housing 
problem was a gigantic one, but a great 
deal had been done. Except in the early 
stages, the first-aid repair of houses had 
kept pace with the worst damage that the 
Luftwaffe could inflict, and this fact had 
been important in winning the Battle of 
Britain. Out of 12,000,000 houses in 
England and Wales, more than 2,500,000 
had been given first-aid repairs, and of 
these over 1,000,000 had been extended 
repairs. At the peak as many as 80,000 
building operatives had been engaged on 
the work. Millions of evacuees had been 
transferred and, apart from billeting, more 
than 50,000 dwellings had been requi- 
sitioned by local authorities. Because of 
the concentration of labour and materials 
on war work local authorities had not been 
able to build any large number of houses, 
but where the needs of the war services 
themselves had made it necessary to build, 
the Government had had the fullest assist- 
ance from the local authorities. The Con- 
ference would expect him to make some 
reference to the scheme for the erection 
of 3,000 cottages for agricultural workers. 

This remark produced a good deal of 
laughter. Mr. Brown commented : ‘‘ You 
smile, but it is not a laughing matter. 
Make no error about it. Those who were 
up against the difficulties wil] know what 
was involved in doing this inside the war 
time structure of industry.’’ (Hear, hear.) 

No one knew better than he, continued 
the Minister, that this: small scheme could 
not do more than touch the fringe of the 
agricultural need, but it had an experi- 
mental value. It had shown, for instance, 
that the increase in the cost of building 
greatly exceeded the general increase in 
the cost of living, and if the post-war pro- 
gramme was not to be jeopardised the gap 
must be reduced, especially as one of the 
things we all wanted was to keep up with 
an improved standard. Contracts had been 
approved for 2,772 of the rural cottages, 
work had started on well over 2,000, and a 
number had been finished. They were 
roomy and of good design. They contained 
many improvements over similar cottages 
built in pre-war days. 


‘* Housing to be Early Priority.”’ 

During the last few. months local authori- 
ties had drawn up preliminary programmes 
to provide for the first instalment of new 
houses to be built as quickly as the resources 
of the building industry would permit as 
soon as new building could be resumed. 
These programmes already covered 150,000 
houses. Nearly 9,000 acres of the land 
which would be needed were already 
owned by the local authorities, and 
proposals so far received _ provided 
for the purchase of another 8,000 acres. 
As things were now, Government and local 
authorities had to produce the maximum 
benefit to housing conditions for the mini- 
mum expenditure on labour and materials, 
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and, when considering the respective 
claims of housing, factories, camps and 
aerodromes, the Government had no choice 
but to weight the scales in favour of 
offensive action. But the Government had 
accepted the principle that after the 
demands on building for war purposes had 
been met, housing should be the first call 
on immobile building labour. At the 
meeting of a Cabinet committee which he 
had attended that morning, a scheme had 
been approved where the basis was the 
concentration of available labour and 
materials on essential housing work, and 
the exercise of discretion by local authori- 
ties. These would have to decide in the 
light of the housing conditions of their 
own districts what housing work should be 
done, and what should bé done first. The 
scheme was an experimental one, to be 
reviewed periodically in the light of 
experience. The labour position was such 
that the scheme must begin in a small way, 
but he hoped it would lay the foundations 
on which we should be able to build 
rapidly once the labour position improved. 
As to the future, local authorities were 
getting out their national programmes, 
deciding on sites and, if necessary, pur- 
chasing these. He hoped they were also 
carrying out the preliminary work of 
surveying sites and preparing general lay- 
out. What they now needed was advice 
on house plans so that they could fill in 
detail, and that advice he hoped to give 
before long, upon receipt of a report of a 
sub-committee of the Central Housing 
Advisory Committee. The report would 
deal with plans of dwellings not only for 
families but for aged persons and the one- 
verson family. Reports from other sub- 
committees dealing with rural housing, the 
part to be played by private enterprise, 
and the machinery to ensure that every 
house was built to proper standards were 
also expected before the end of the year. 


Preassembly or Brick ? 

Mr. Brown made some remarks on pre- 
fabrication. He said it was important to 
consider whether we should get a larger 
number of satisfactory houses more quickly 
by supplementing ordinary brick and 
timber construction with alternative 
methods. He had an open mind on the 
subject, and was awaiting the findings 
of an_ inter-Departmental committee 
appointed to examine all practicable 
methods and systems. So far as that 
committee had gone it seemed clear that 
the help from alternative methods would 
depend on the extent to which they could 
avoid calls on ordinary building crafts- 
men and promote speed of erection. Two 
or three local authorities were already 
experimenting with new methods of con- 
struction. If before the peace was very 
old we could re-establish a low rate of 
interest, a well-organised building industry 
composed of large, medium and small 
firms with a minimum of controls (hear, 


ear) and if the Ministry of Health, ~ 


private enterprise and local authorities all 
went forward on plans which they had 
worked out together, we should be able in 
the first ten or twelve years of the peace 
to make good war damage, overtake the 
arrears of works of ordinary maintenance 
and repair, and build the three or four 
million houses required. 


Question Time. 

Questions followed. In reply to one 
from Torquay, THe MINIsTER said there 
was no intention to force local authorities 
to adopt prefabrication methods. In plans 
for houses laid out, new designs and types 
had been sent out, but local authorities 
would employ their own architects or sur- 
veyors. We did not want dictation, but 
when considering the question of houses 
that were not to be financed wholly out 
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of rents we must have regard to the general 
aver-all cost of layout. 

A question was asked: ‘‘ Why cannot 
local authorities receive immediate per- 
mission and powers to buy compulsorily 
complete and partly built houses in their 
area, so as to meet some of their needs? ”’ 
THe Mrntster replied this could be done 
up to the limit of £250, but he could not 
go further. 

Other questions were asked as to the 
purchase price of land, the rate of interest 
on which local authorities could borrow, 
and as to tenants who did not pay their 
rents. This led to a question whether the 
Minister agreed that inability to pay rent 
should not be sufficient reason for evic- 
tion. 

Mr. Brown replied that he was being 
asked to assume the duty of a judge. In 
any given case there might be circum- 
stances other than the inability to pay 
rent. 

Councrttor Bray (Tamworth) asked if 
the Government was now taking steps to 
train instructors who would teach those 
ex-Service men who wished to enter the 
building industry after the war? Jn- 
doubtedly thousands.of persons would be 
required immediately the war ended, and 
they could only be trained quickly and 
efficiently if there was available a body of 
instructors. The only instructors avail- 
able were in technical colleges, and these 
should be used, before the war ended, to 
train men for the industry.—Mr. Brown 
replied that this was a question for the 
Minister of Labour, but he did not agree 
that the only way to train men for the 
building industry was in colleges and 
schools. The best training for a young 
man was on the job. 

Mr. GrirritHs asked if the Minister 
would consider the provision of sewerage 
and water schemes for rural cottages, either 
nationally or by pooling the resources of 
rural district councils, so that the strong 
could help the weak ?—Mr. Brown replied 
that he had shown an indication of his 
own mind in the layout for rural cottages. 
Unless these were to be in a very lonely 
place where there was never likely to be a 
piped supply of water, a bathroom was put 
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in, and that assumed water and sewerage. 
The week after next he would bring to the 
House a very big water Bill, which had 
meant years of work collecting facts and 
consolidating Water Law. 

Asked whether in post-war housing 
construction the local authority would be 
the sole medium for functioning in the 
supply of houses for the working class, 
Mr. Brown replied: ‘‘ The answer is 
No. It is based on the experience of 
twenty years. For ten years after the last 
war it was assumed there was a necessary 
conflict between local authority enterprise 
and private enterprise. There is no con- 
flict, but a sphere for each. When we 
face the major fact that of the four million 
houses built between 1919 and 1939, three 
million were provided by private enter- 
prise, it will be seen that this is so. We 
shall begin with local authority building— 
this is bound to be so—but when economic 
conditions are ripe we can leave private 
enterprise to its field and local authorities 
and private enterprise can work together. 
When advising grant-aid schemes we shall 
have regard to economic conditions all 
round,”’ 

In reply to a question as to building for 
the professional classes, the MINISTER 
replied that the Acts gave grants only for 
houses for the working class. 

In reply to another question, Mn. 
Brown said that in housing comfort had 
to be related to cost and cost to comfort; 
and the moment he got the report from 
the sub-committee of which he had already 
spoken, he would give local authorities 
guidance as to various types of houses and 
varying levels of costs. 

Mr. Osporn (Gravesend) asked if the 
Minister would assure the Conference that 
there would be proper playgrounds and 
playrooms for children, so that, they should 
not be compelled to play in the street ?— 
Mr. Brown replied that such things 
should be part of every properly con- 
structed layout. - 

To a large number of other questions he 
had received he promised a written reply. 

A vote of thanks was passed to him, and 
the Conference passed to other business. 


OBITUARY 


Harry Morley, A.R.A. 

Mr. Harry Mortey, A.R.A., R.W.S.., 
whose death has recently taken place, was 
born at Leicester in 1881. His earliest 
training, at the Leicester School of Art, 
was architectural, to be continued in Lon- 
don under the late Professor Pite at the 
Royal College of Art. In 1905 he won both 
the travelling scholarship in architecture 
of the College and the Owen Jones Student - 
ship of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, which took him to Italy, where 
he decided to become a painter, and studied 
there and in Paris. Morley began to ex- 
hibit at the Royal Academy in 1909, and 
was elected Associate in 1936. He was 
also a member of the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water-colours—becoming vice- 

resident in 1937—the Royal Society of 
Painter Micliars and Engravers, and the 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters. He 
was Master of the Art Workers’ Guild in 
1936, and in 1931 he was appointed to the 
Faculty of Engraving of the British School 
at Rome. 
Kenneth Wood, A.R.1.B.A. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Kenneth Wood, A.R.I.B.4., of Woking, 
in his 74th year. 


Sven Bylander, M.I.Struct.E. 


We regret to record the death, on 
October 9, of Mr. Sven Bylander, 
M.I.Struct.E., of 26, Old Burlington- 


street, W.1 (formerly of Boras, Sweden), 
aged 66. © 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 


AS AND FROM 2nd APRIL, 1943 


[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 




































































































































| Crafts-| Lab- | | Crafts-| Lab- | Crafts- | Lab- | Crafts-| Lab- 
| men, | ourers, || men. | ourers. | | men. | ourers, | men, | ourers. 
Aberavon ..........| 2/0 1/7 ||Cleveleys............ 2/0 1/7 |Isle of Thanet ...... 1/10 1/st Saxmundham........| 1/8} | 1/4} 
Aberdare............| 2/0 A/7> |\Cittheress .\....00008 3/0 1/7 |'Isle of Wight . get 1/94 1/5 | Scarborough °......| 1/114} 1/6} 
Abergavenny :.2.2:../ 2/0 | 1/7 | Cobham (Surrey)".-| 1/11 | 1/64 | Keighley «2.22: siin] 2/0" | 1/7 | Scunthorpe ..22222:] 2/0 | 1/ 
Abingdon ..........| 1/103| 1/5% | Colchester ....... +++| 1/114) 1/64 | Kenilworth ........| 2/0 V/T -|SADY. cacceceedenssel, 2/0 1/7 
Accrington ..........| 2/0 1/7 Colwyn Bay seeeeeee| 1/11 1/64 ||Kettering M.B. a 2/0 1/7 |\Sevenoaks ........-.| 1/103) 1/5} 
Aldeburgh ..........| 1/84 | 1/44 | Congleton ..........| 1/114] 1/64 ||Kidderminster M.B...| 1/114] 1/64 Sheerness :.........| 1/10 | 1/54 
Aldershot ..........| 1/104) - 1/38 Coventry C.B. ...... | 2/0 1/7 ||King’s Lynn ...... ..| 1/10 | 1/S$ [Sheffield ..2:.2.2.... | 2/0 1/7 
Alfreton U.D. ......| 2/0 | Cranbrook .......... | 1/10 1/5} ||Kirkham .......... 2/0 1/7; | Shipley. occcccesees 2/0 1/7 
Alnwick ...... scwaeh, arene] V/s CEROMAGR § o3.06000555 H/10'| 375) IKaowle ~... 26.0200 | 1/14 | 1/64 |Shoeburyness ...... | 1/1LS} 1/65 
Altrincham.......... | 2/0 | SITU bce en sess’ | O/C S/se tEaneaae cess 2/0 | 1/7 |\Shoreham ’.......... Jil | 1/6 
Amble ....4....8.., 1/114] nn CO are | 1/114) 1/64 |\Learnington M.B. 2/0 | Shrewsbury M.B. ....| 1/114) 1/64 
Amersham ..........| 1/104) 1/53 |Cromer ............ | 1/9 1/4} | | ‘Leatherhead ........ "| 1/11 | 1/6} |\Sittingbourne ......; 1/10 1/55 
Ammanford ........ et fa rowborough Sesto eects | PSO F SPSe Reeds scot c's cas sce | 2/0 1/7 |'Skegness U.D. ..... | 1/11 | 1/64 
Andover ..... binge ob | 1/10} 1/54 |\Cuckfield .......... | 1/54 |\Leicester C.B..... 2... | 2/0 | 1/7. |\Sleaford U.D. ...2..) 1/104} 1/53 
Ardingly... 6520060650 | 1/10] 1/54 |\Darlington .......... | 2/0 1/7 |\Leighton Buzzard ..| 1/9 1/43 |\Slough....... sdameceh cO/EE | Gt 
; rg bieieiops Se | At | 1/3 rose sipasiiewiccdeis /' 1/38 | — worth....... aoe va st | Smethwick renaseatin | ay " A 
sitaamomeons 1 / | Daventry M.B. . sa netin see eibio-eei® / outhampton ...... / / 
Ashby desi Zouch | | Se eas 1/54 | Lichfield MCB." eee} I/11 | 1/6$ |'Southend-on-Sea ....! 1/114) 1/63 
| 2/0 | 1/7. |Denbigh Town / 1/64 | Lincoln C.B. ........ 2/0 1/7 |\Southport: ........<2 2/0 1/7 
shford (Kent) ...... 1/10 | 1/54 |\Derby C.B.........0 1/7 |\Littlehampton ...... 1/10 | 1/54 | South Shields pone 2/0 1/7 
A | | 
Ashford (Middlesex)..| 2/0 | 1/7 ||Devizes ............ 1/43 ||*Liverpool .......... t§2/l | 4 Spalding .......... 1/10 | 1/54 
Ashington ......... -| 1/114) 1/64 ||Dewsbury dowiss¥encel 1/7 |\Llandudno ....... Pies | 1/6} \Stafford M.B...... wes) C7 1S 
SS Re ae | 2/0 1/7 AC «0.0003 j} 1/10 | 1/54 |\Llanelly ......... e+e| 2/0 1/7 |\Staines<. 2.6... 200 | I/tL | 1/6§ 
Ashton-under-Lyne ..| 2/0 | 1/7 |Diss ....... eeoceee| 1/84 | 1/44 |!London— (Stamford M.B. ......) 1/11 | 1/63 
Aylesbury .......... | 1/10} 1/54 ||Doncaster ..........| 2/0 | 1/7 || 12m. radius ......| 2/13] 1/8 Stevenage .......... t) APE 1/63 
oe Se ed eee | 1/9 | 1/4% | Dorchester .......... | 1/94 | 1/S_ || 12-15m. radius ..| 2/1 1/7} |\Stockport .......... 2/0 1/7 
Bagshot | 1/10 | 1/54 |\Dorking ............ 1/104) 1/53 |fLong Fates U.D.....! 2/0 1/7 ||Stockton-on-Tees ....; 2/0 1/7 
ella dtd 1/10 | 1/S% DOVES. 1.0-0000050006| S/O) 1/58 |ongton. ...5. 4.05. 2/0 1/7 |/Stoke-on-Trent C.B...| 2/0 1/7 
ooxewerad Sie Seek yaa | 270 | 1/7° |\Dovercourt.......... |} 1/10) 1/5} Loughborsush M.B...{ 2/0 1/7 | Stourbridge M.B. 2/0 1/7 
a IA ata tSayeo | 4/54 (nomiield: .....22..-. | 1/104) 1/5 |\Louth M.B........... ; 1/104) 1/52 ||Stourport U.D. ...... 1/114) 1/64 
Barrow-n- Furness ./| 2/0 | 1/7 [Droitwich M.B....... ; 1/114; 1/64 | Lowestoft .......... 1/10 | 1/54 |\Stowmarket ........ 1/9 1/43 
“*l a9 1/7 |\Dudley M.B......... | 2/0 PY RRO 4. co arass.9.s g.0% « 1/114) 1/64 ||Stratford-on-Avon | 
Basin a aia 1/10 | 1/54 |/Dunstable .......... | 1/104 1/53 | i\Macclesfield ........ 1/114 1/8 | M.B.. 1/11 1/6} 
stoke ........ | 17114) 1/64 Durham City 212002 | 2/0 1/7 |\Maidenhead :....... 1/11 'Istro ache nes 1/il | 1/6 
Bie: tua orseecs| 979 °| 1/7" |\Eastbourne..........| 1/11 1/s ||Maidstone ..........| 1/104 i/si \ISunderland bea chia eae 1/7 
ri Pe ee | 1/104} 1/53 |E.Glam.(Mon. Val.) | 2/0 1/7 ||Malvern U.D. ...... 1/103/ 1/52 | Sutton Coldfield M.B. | 2/0 1/7 
acne one | 1784 1/44 |East Grinstead ...... ; 1/10 1/54 ||Manchester ........ 2/0 1/7 | Swaffham .......... 1/84 1/4} 
—, Bee SE SII) a/1ia] 1765 ||Edenbridge.......... | 1/10 | 1/54 ||Manningtree ........ 1/9 1/43 Swanage .......... | 1/10 | 1/5 
tees "| Bae Gee ives ss neaiions | 2 | 1/48 Mansfield MB. 2.27. 2/0 | 1/7 |Swansea 0222002001; | 2/0 | 1/7 
atl Shc Licialc AUARE) AVGEsMODIODS, 0 050,016.6.<15,0:0's¢ | 2/0 1/7 March ....-...+005 1/9 1/43 |Swindon __........ 1/103; 1/53 
Beverley gigs a! ‘| a0 BT OEE ois sce conics. 1/113} 1/64 ||Margate ............ | 1/10 | 1/54 ||Tamworth M.B.. } 1/114; sh 
Ban °° ines le fo 1/5 ESINERR 2 555 5 5/005 1/103) 1/53 ||Market Mamnorough 1/il | 1/6 |Taunton Bape aise nee | 1/104, 1/5. 
rer a laa arene 1/10 | 1/54 ||Fakenham .......... 1/9 Ve | |Matlock U.D. ...... 1/103} 1/53 ||Tenterden .......... | 1/10; 1/5 
Biggleswade ... re ae | 1/34 Falmouth .......... 1/104; 1/52 |/Melton Constable aM 1/84 | 1/44 |\Thames Haven ....} 2/0 1/7 
Billericay Pence a | 1/5 Fareham ....... ..-| 1/1] 1/64 ||Melton Mowbray . 1/11 | 1/6 ||Thetford ..........| 1/94 
Birchington ........| 1/10 | 1/5$ Faversham .......... 1/10 | 1/54 ||Merthyr ............ 2/0 1/7 ||Thorpe Bay ........ | 1/114) 1/64 
*Birkenhead |..... | /t§2/1 | 4 ||Felixstowe ....... -¢ .| 1/11 | 1/64 | Middlesbrough meee | 2/0 1/7 | Todmorden .,...... 2/0 1/7 
CB.) .!/"#2/0 1 | 1/103) 1/53 ORS 2/0 1/7 | Tonbridge ..........| 1/104) 1/53 
‘Auckland... :| 2/0 1/7 ||Fleetwood ... ..| 2/0 1/7 | Middlewich cease 1/113] 1/6 ||Torquay ............ | 1/114} 1/64 
Stortford....| 1/11] 1/64 \Flint ........ 2/0 1/7 ||Milford Haven". :. -| 1/103} 1/54 |/Totnes ....... os see) lO] SKS 
v...| 2/0 | 1/7  ||Eolkestone . 1/10 | 1/54 ||Morecambe ..... ...| 2/0 | 1/7 |\Trowbridge ........| 1/9 | 1/4 
eae 1/7 _||Frinton-on- Sea . 1/10 a [RRKRIRY, cp icia'sie% cial« .| 2/0 YEE lake | pel A | 1/94 | 1/5 
cea phe AZT. ORONO sa cicwrecs ees 1/9 |Mundesley ..........; 1/9 1/4} ||Tunbridge Wells -| 1/104) 1/53 
cacegece] Me | Ut [Gainsborough U.D...| 1/11 1/68 |Nantwich ..........) 1/114) 1/64 |Uppingham (Salop) ..' ay Vs 
‘ep phedoes ok “ea (cing ‘icent) od “a [Neon wee ceeees| ve vi, | Wakefield ct] 201 7 
ee agham ent).... lewark-on-Trent ....' 1/114) 1/64 |\Wakehield ...... sees! 
gS I) aso | 1/54 ceesesesvees| 2/8) | 4/7 |Newba DIY... -+0-0-4| M10} 1/54 [Walsall CB. .......4/ 2/0 | 1/7 
Ree Geis SS 1/7 "nse eh sesesesese| 1/114] 1/64 |iNewcastle-on-Tyne .., 2/0 | 1/7  ||Walsden ...-......../ 2/0, 134 
von ..| 1/9 1/43 ||Godalming ........ | 1/10} 1/5 |\Newcastle-u.-Lyme ..' 2/0 1/7 eerone heen seth eal 16 
Braintree........... A a a: aC i | 2/0 | 1/7 |\New Fores: ........ a oe an | 
Brentwood ........| 1/114) 1/64 |\Gosport ......... see] 1/114; 1/64 || Newmarket ........ 1/10 | 1/54 Warminiier a 20 | 1/7 
Bridgwater..........| 1/104) 1/5 (Grantham M.B.......| I/II | 1/64 ||Newport, Mon. ....) 2/0 | 1/7 || Warrington ........ | d%0 | 47 
Bridlington..........| 1/114] 1/64 Gravesend ..../7122! 1/114 Newport Pazneli ... 1/10 | 1/54 || Warwick M.B. -.....) rial 1/6 
Brighouse .......... 1/7. | Great Yarmouth 1/10 | 1/54 ||Northampton C.B...| 2/0 | 1/7  ||Wellington R.D. .. col Hd et 
Brighton ............] 1/11 | 1/64 |Grimsby ........! 122] 2/0 | 177" |INorwich........:: 30 | M7 WWelwin Gar. Gity'"1| 2/0 | i‘; 
MMOL. .ccssisoeees -| 2/0 | 1/7 |\Guildford *:°* 7: seeee| 1/10 | 1/54 ||Nottingham "*..:: Red hee, 7 | Wells(h lle ey ee 
Broadstairs....... s++| 1/10 | 1/54 | Guilsborough..... Ii1] 1/104) 1/5$ |/Nuneaton ..:2: devel Gare bacon stew cB’! 5/8 ia 
a 1] c / 
Becky UD,. 2. sot 1/6 | (Halifax eeeenis Boonen = “ | > mp a senses} wen | 1/38 | ||Westcliff-on-Sea...... | 1/114) 1/65 
ey in en ee became it i/et | Ormskirk sabonateret om V3 |Weybetdgesn i Vit tek 
em leader EE ‘ Set ee A | OES » .gasscceeses ee) DEIGBE «wesc eves | 26 
Burnley... c.2..00, 70° 7 [Hartlepool seopresvel 2 | Bee (mM cSt. sckee r1) og] 178$ | Weymouth °° 200000 | so) st 
ursiem ........... Harwich ............| 1/10 | 1/54 ||Paignton ......... «fe 1/018) “1/64 meee 1/10} 1/5 
Burton-on-Trent C.B.) 2/0 | 1/7 | Maslemero 112121211!) 1/10 | 1/54 | Peterborough day ieee cecetsceee| ae ie 
finda cee 229-039 0 2/0 1/7 |\Hastings ..:.........| 1/10 | 1/54 || (Borough), 1/113) 1/64 | Wigan 122...772225) 2/0 | 1/7 
Ban st Edmunds .-.2| 1/94 ve Hatfield ........... «| 1/114! 1/64 ||Plymouth ..........) 2/0 1/7 |\Wigton :...22: wesecl BANOS 1/5 
Buxton .....-.+006| 1/114} 1/ (Haywards 1 Heath ....| 1/10] 1/54 ||Pontefract 1..2.2.22! 2/0 | 1/7 |\Willington’ 222222227! | 2/0 °| 1/7 
Byfleet......ssseee00) 1/104; 1/5 Hi lednesford....... ae HAT 1/6 | [Pontypridd sehestes 3 i | Wilmslow .......... {| 2/0 | 1/7 
i } ny eS jPort Talbot ........! 2/0 | 1/7 |\Winchester ........ 1 1/5 
Combtiige . an i nn | — hana ss i 74 iat | ae -- cove | y, ;* : 1st | Wiens eats 8 | 1 tot 1/3} 
b Hereford....... seve POCO joo. sos cc day | wine °..... | W/ib} 1/6 
| 0 | it (Herne Bay ..22002222] 1710} 175 | Pulborough * 10.2.2 1/10 | 1753 iwumee ocr? 1/94 | vse 
| 28 | A (eee) a8) YR ramen) yd Mi AR 
SFEUAM-coccvccsocet S/N | E/T) Uieading . .6..secece oo a 
: 0 He ‘Hitchin | <21122. seoee] U/I1 a Res, OD. cc.30s| I/0tal 4/6e | Wokingham waeenenvety similis ales 
‘i |Hoddesdon..... ececel, 5/ EAS ye | | os 1/10 1/52 | Wolverh C.B. | 2/0 1/7 
c Vit Ve | Holt (Norfolk) ......| 1/8 Vas liRipon. eee eee 1/104 is iWvolesgnamecon 1/95 | 1/5 
“| 7atg| 1764 |[Horley........252255] 1/10 | 1/54 Rochdale III!) 2/07) 19 IWomaner CB. «2... 1/114} 1/6$ 
1/11 1/64 ae: cece ° ya unr oe eaweelass =| 1/6 iwoeeon Scena soel Watt vei 
te ved Huddersfield ........) 2/0 | 1/7 lige “aibans 022222772} 1/114 1/64 llWorthing .........:| 1/10°| 1/34 
eee 2/0 | 1/7 |Hull ....sseeeeeee) 2/0 | 1/7 |Se Helens 2222222222} 20 | 1/7 jWrexham ...02...../ 1/114) 1/64 
2/0 | 1/7 |Hunstanton ........| 1/9 | 1/48 i§t\ Neots 12.12! wee} 1/94 | 1/5. |\Wroxham .,........| 1/95 | 1/5 
1/10 | 1/54 |/Huntingdon ........) 1/9} | 1/5 |'Safron Walden 1222] 1/9 | 1/43 |\Wycombe 17.2: SE aad] 176} 
2/0 1/7 | \[ifracombe --| 1/10) 1/54 | [Salisbury City ...... 1/9} | 1/5 |Wymondham ......| 1/9 1/43 
1/9 3 Hingatestone oa 1/10 Ve [ea rise. . pened t/tos 178t | | Yeovil ERS aoeeee is ue 
1/1 4+ (lpswi dis Gperethie. sacs \ wbridgewort satis 5 nm. ** veabccavas eee { 
s * An application for an increase of rates is under discussion. 
t Plus 2d. per working day. } Plasterers 2/14. {] Tradesmen’s Labourers, 1/7}. Navvies and General Labourers, 1/6}. 


§ Joiners, Plumbers, Bricklayers, Tilers and Masons receive 2/- per week or 4d. per day Tool Money. 


Nots.—Carpeniers, Joiners and Plumbers in all Towns and Districts (other than Birkenhead and Liverpool) receive 2d. per day Tool Allowaice, 


For Building Trade Wages in Scotland, see page 322. 
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BRICKS, &c. £s 4 
First Hard Stocks .......... sapien oes “Stee 
Second Hard Stocks AA SS ee 460 
| ee ree” 313 0 
Single Rough Stocks .......ccceccesees © 
COMMON TIGER. 6 isiccaanecns vsevecvasn 217 6 


All loaded free into lorry at tHe works. The question* 
of haulage is still very difficult and prices must 
obtained from job to job. In addition, there will be 
the Levy under the Bricks (Charges) Order, 1942, o 


3s. per 1,000. King’s To sites 
Cross in W.C. 
2% in. Phorp: Station - District 
A discount of 64. 47 ,000 only per 1,000 per 1,000 
monthly account. a.¢& & 6 
Premed eyrsicndioselnrevete pessdmeneeete: ipo ee 
PE . -ccscinte.dt uaccae ae’ eerie > ee ee 
Single OE POR a aaa Py es 7669 83 3 
RUMEN cc sacessc ‘eweacvcessaess 69 & 3 
tis, SERCO ARE Phe? ee rare Ws ao 
White Midhurst Best selected sg fy 0 £s. d. 
LOMGOR BOF * soc cele h bve cle dwe ede 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) . 1112 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) ....... ¢ 423.2 6 
Biue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) .......... 10 9 6 
Best Stourbridge yA Brick (London Stns.) :— 
£ d. Ss. & 
yo Se 10 0 AO 12 0 0 
GLAZED Bricks (London Stns.). 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 38 10 0 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers . 35 10 0 
Stretcher ....30 00 One side&twoends 39 10 0 
Headers ...... 29 10 0 Twosides&one end 40 10 0 
Quoins, Bullnose Splays and 
and 4}in. Flats 36 10 . Squints ..... sot, BVEGO 


Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 
and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours.- Hard 
Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 

Aop Levy ON Bricks. 3/- per 1,000 except Glazed 


Bricks. 
PARTITION . SLABS. 


Delivered on site London Area. 
“* PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKs. 
& a 
2 8 
211 
Cae Conan, 
” per yd. sup. 
2s ae G3 


& 


2” per yd. sup. 
4 ae 


3” per yd. sup. 
H- 0 


” om 


wn Wwe 
= 
An on 


2” per yd. sup. 
4 he ” 8 ~~ 68 


CRANHAM TERRA COITA. 





Size 12 x9 x 2” per yd. super... ccccccccccecsa 8 

Size 12x9x 24" ,, ” Vdewewesabioe oats ia Rf 

Size12x9x¥  , Se aban eal aaeseen . Se 

Size 12x9x 4’ a bmaataaiietel aden - 310 
HeEMPSTEAD—KEYED Two SIDES. 

12° 23° 22. 3c 2 3 iso s2.... 3-6 

A?” OF I oe 2 1-1 9" x @.... 3 10 


Per yard super d/d. Free on site. London. 
Plus 2d. for smooth one side, and 4d. for smooth 


both sides. 
STONE. 


Batu SToNe.—Delivered in railway trucks a: 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.. per ft. cube .... 

Beer STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station per ft. cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, 

Selected approximate size one way, id. 

cubic ft. extra, selected pists Braeed re 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 

PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, GWR per ft. cube 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
MRMOOD a h5.5'4 ss s.caneeees per ft. cub. 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nore.—ld. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 3d. beyond 30 ft. 

ei ye STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 

Sawn two SideS......-ccccssccvccscvce * 

Sawn three or four sides 

York STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

) SUPCT) 22. cerccene per ft. super 
6 in. wer two sides, ditto .. - 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 


” 


> 
= 


R 
==Ne 









ss won 


dom sizes) 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 

(random’sizes) (paving) .... 

1} in. to 2 in. ditto 
Harp YorK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 


” 


—— NY AU 


F2 


ee eeeerere ” 


Scrappled random blocks...... per ft. cube 6 10 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 

Ce a) eee eee per ft. super 5 7} 
6 in, oiuer: two sides, ditto .. - 6 9 
4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 

SIZES) oe eeeeeeseererecers “ *. 3 
3 in, ditto ditto ...... 2 3 
in, ‘self faced random flags .... per yd. super 8 9 

CAST STONE. 
Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 

cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 


Small section cills and copings, IIs. 
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woods are for cash on delivery. 


SAND. 

Egan Ballast .... = > per yd 

PME. . ccvcaks . Od. 4, i 
OE ee 12s. Od. ,, — 
Washed Sand "“:.1. 138. Od. 3S pte 

In. ungie .... e gy ” i 

; in. Broken Brick 16s. Od. Ei ” Faseneyr 

Pan Breeze ...... 10s. Od. ., 
CEMENT. 


Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specifica- 
£ s. 


tion, delivered London area. d 
6 ton loads and upwards site ...... per ton 2 11 0 
RiGee GE 6 CU nsec cdovecwneccca 214 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ....... 2 8 6 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards site ....... aaa 217 0 
Letom tel G tone’ site eo ba see cds 3 0 0 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots ........ 214 6 
“* Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 

cement, 30s. per ton on ordinary “ Blue 

Circle” prices, 
“ Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured rapid 

Hardening Portland Cement in6ton lots 411 0 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, accord- 

ing to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton 

“ Snowcrete ” White vee maaan ne free 

paper bags) ll 0 
by oneton .. rewt.0 13 2 

417.” Cement (Ultra Rapid tiaddenioes 

Delivered Site London Area in 6 tons lots and 

MN. cial eccsaraxcnaamodensscktn 3 11 

Plus packages at current prices. 

Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra. 410 


NoTe.—Jute sacks at 35s. 6d. nett per ton 
(20 sacks) for quantities of or exceeding one ton. 
Less than one ton Is, 94d. nett each. 
Credit 1s. 6d. nett each when returned in good con- 
dition within two weeks. 


s. d. £ s.d. 
Roman Cement 8 10 : Keene’s Cement, agg 7 0 0 
ParianCement 7 00 Pink 6 10 0 
Cementone Colours for cement according roa tints per 
cwt. from £3 5s. 


SLATES. 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual. £ s. d. ae ee 
24by12 .... 45 5 0 18by 10 . 2400 
Zep ts .... Fé 8 by 22 12 6 
22by ll .... 34 2 6 16by 10 2110 O 
wpyiz,... Bo ¢ 6 by 8 612 6 
20 by 10 30 5 0 





























comparative 
lightness in weight 


The Bison unit is not quite such a 
featherweight as the fellow above 
would have you believe. It is an 
important fact, however, that the 
oval cavity in the Bison unit effects 
an important saving in dead weight. 
Lighter structural steel and a saving 
on handling costs are just two of the 
many economies you make by 
specifying Bison for floors and roofs. 








LIMITED 


CONCRETE 











PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


NOTE.—These prices apply to large quantities of materials delivered to site. Prices for smaller quantities ex merchants’ warehouse will of course be higher. 
Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. The prices of soft 


ar a 
s 


Coarse, Pink .. 2 ¢ 


Sirapite, Coarse 4 
White 4 10 0 a 


Finish 4 1 


Poy 
an 


Pioneer .....- 3.3 © 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London A: 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone Lime 0 
Lias Lime .....3 7 6 Chalk Lime . o 
Granite Chippings 1 15 0 Hair per cwt. .. } 0 
Nore.—Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each, and c ited 
ls. 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carriage paid, 
Stourbridge Fireclay in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. 
6-ton lots at railway depot. 


TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full he loads 
of not less than 6 tons 


www 
a 
mee 


Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 








Staffordshire district ........... okey See 
Ditto hand-ma BIO <<ccctes nedieh nae 
Ornamental ditto .............086 manenin. ee 
Hip and valley tiles f Hand-made ........ 14 6 
(per dozen) Machine-made...... 13 10 
HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime quality Foot cube. 
i ¢ £s. 4 
Dry English Wainscot Billets.... 16 0 to 018 0 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot... 17 0 to 1 0 0 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs...... 21 to 14 0 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany ... oO -¢ 
Log Cut Honduras gaat . 017 6 
American Figured 63 6 
American Plain Oak. - 012 6 
Jap, Figured Oak .013 0 
Jap, Plain Oak 012 6 
MT i ccccdususees . O15 6 
jo Whitewood - 012 6 
African Whitewood . 08 0 
African Mahogany ~- 8 © 
Australian Walnut .. -019 0 
EE GE ob0 dee ccncdeccscnas 012 6 
Best Scotch glue..... .. percwt. 5 0 0 
EMU ORG. oe. de 6 ci ced ceees 120 
SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
Minimum. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes ga. 4 £3. 4 
2in. by 3 in. to4in. by llin. 47 0 O 538.040 


PLANED BOARDS. « 
Prime CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 


Per standard. 
1 in. by 11 in. £ 8. 
1 in. by 9 in. Stdedescecucevedsececs. Oe OO 


1 in. plain edge flooring .... 
13 in. ditto 
1 in. tongued and grooved 
1} in. ditto 








MATCHING Per square. 
s. d. 
dg PPITTITITITIT Tite wriccedcccua, ee 
Mi “eisccudadudecdecdadadeaentiae “ince “erg 
DM (eel cicecscdasevecwsdesnucacdckdus 59 0 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
Delivered in London. 
M.O.H. 
S.D. Brscocks CRUTCH aoe FOR IRON 
4 in. 
3/- 31/- per doz. 
Totter Bip Cocks For IRon. 
in. in. 
42/- 60/— per doz. 
S.D. P COCKS FOR IRON. 
4in. Zin. lin. 1}fin. I4in. 2in. 
33/~ aS 86/-— 209/—- 281/— 456/—per doz. 
poe & — Pay Fs —_ Rng a Leap 
In, In 
qi. 71/6 123/-~ 240/— ay ba) per doz 
DousLe Nut mg SCREws. 
sin. Zin. Lin. 1fin. 1hin. 2in. 
5/6 6/8 I11/- 24/- 3 ” 56/— per doz. 
HEAVY CROYDON BALL VALVES. 
4in. fin. Lin. 14in. 14 in. 
60/- 96/— 120/— 240/- 320/- per doz. 
— — ~ 
Ijin. 14 in 34 in 
11/9 15/6 21/6 315 34/- 50/6 per doz. 
eae 
14 in. 2in. sin _— oe in. 
10/9 13/6 556 37/- 46/-per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH BRASS CLEANING SCREWS. 
oe 14.6 lbs, 2x7 Ibs. 3x7 Ibs. 
Lead P. 26/- 34/- 5/- ane oon, 
Lead S. 34/- 41/- 67/- = 115/- 
SoLpER.—Plumbers’, 1/6. Tinmen’s, 1/11. Bios ak 


a3 per Ib. 
bd The information given on this page has beoa 
specially compiled for THE BUILDER, and is copyright. 
The aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who makg use of this information. Prices are subjecs 
to 24 per cent. cash discount. ’ 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
See Note at top of preceding page. 
METALS. 


Joists, GiRDERS, &C., to LONDON STATION PER TON— 
£24 0 


R.S. Joists, cut and fitted ............ 0 
Plain Compound Girders ............ 26 10 O 
a = Stanchions .......... 29 0 0 
J) eee 5 00 
Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 
special pieces of an awkward nature. 
MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, per 
ton. 
Diameter £ ., ¢ Diameter. ae 
i See ra} ji 5 sda a bl 2115 0 
p= Litteuiaieh ini = 5 0 in.to2jin. 21 5 OU 
Da dhss ascaviaanie 


WROUGHT Boies a AND Vewdink 
Deliveries from works. 
Deliveries from London stock as 24% gross. 


Tubes. Tubulars. pay Flang 
4/6" ”/6” 19/24” 4" /2” 2/6" 
% % 


Light weight ...... 5i4 —_— 47 51 oy 
Heavy weight .... 44 44 39. 41 492 
Galv. lightweight’.. 40}; — 7 se i 
Galv. heavyweight 31 31 


1 
Tubes and tubulars sizes $”/}” inclusive, Pe oe 
of 5% less gross. 
Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 
Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 


‘invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and 
over. 

C.I. HAtF-Rounp Gutrers—London Prices ex 
Works, per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 

y Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 
Se eee » ifs} 1/24 44d. 
BEAD. .svenseccces bear's 1/7 1/4 44d. 
ME! conse Deceesnseusee 1/7 1/6 64d. 
ct EO ice oon AVG 1/84 74d. 
MR: Sic eweavecsesnnmes 2/04 2/0 9d. 

O.C. GUuTTERS. 

DIRS. 2% vip nievigiviee we siceresie 1/103. 1/7} 5d. 
MAS. 5 a'o19 10 oc emai soa ae 2/14 1/7} 64d. 
eee eee 2/14 1/84 Tid. 
BINDS, ‘sdipis,5 e003 scine nae 2/23 1/114 «83d. 
BO * dicewsccawnicien sewers 2/8% 2/3 103d. 





RAIN WATER PIPES. 


Per yd. in 6 tts. Pipe. Bends. Branches. 
’ Stock angles. 
| eg ne et ee 2/23 1/53 2/2 
PRU. .cccccccccecvccieee 2/33 1/84 2/74 
eee pitas inte aen 2/84 2/14 3/2 
tre pen 3/2% 2/64 3/73 
BO chethatscsunecescs 3/83 3/04 4/5 
NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. Coatrp Soi. Piprs—London Prices, ex Stock. 


Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe. Bends. Branches 
| eer rr 3/94 2/74 2 
PR asc thc swan ceskiwss 4/5 2/103 3/113 
BEUMRD AN circiain Sine nies soo sis 4/9 3/2 4/84 
DY cts corpses sia eaieglew nie 4/10 3/113 5/53 
MAE. Lctiaishuasuus cokes 5/33 4/5 6/33 
L.C.C. Coatep DRAIN Pire. 
cwt. qr. Ibs. . per yard. Bends. Branches. 
in 9 fts. 
3 in. 03 14 5/10 6/11 11/- 
‘4 in. + 2 as 7/il 7/11 13/10 
; 4 i 2 2 10/1 14/2 21/5 
2 0 6. 12/3 16/4 28/4 





Gatiin, 75/- per cwt. 
Per ton basis 
in London. 


Irnon.—Staffordshire Crown, anes 
EERIE CR GRR 5 
Inon.—Staffordshirs Marked Bars 

Mild Steel Bars 
Mild Stee! Hoops 





Ex Merchant’s Stock, 

per ton (two-ton lots). 

~~ Steel pn, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 


ooo 9o980o AAS 





Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 


ALL Nett. 

MeTAL Winpows.—Standard sizes, suitable for 
complete houses, including all fittings, painting two 
coats, and delivery to job, average price about 2s. 4d. 
to 2s. 7d. per foot super. 


PAINTS, &c. £ os. d. 

Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) .. per gallon 0 6 3 

Boiled Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . 067 

woo Ground English White Lead, jini 
oui se White Lead Paint, 14-Ib. tins free, 

per cwt. 416 6 

Genuine Red Lead ............ as 218 6 

Linseed Oil Putty (Kegs extra) . a 439 

Size, XD quality ............ fkn. 049 


Turpentine substitute can be obtained and prices 
vary according to quality from 3/8 gallon upwards. 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by 


the Scottish N.J.C. from May 10. Every 


endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 
CYARSMED 6.5.6. 5s. 0 2 ‘04 2/0 
LQDOURGES i v.0:<0i0-6.6:8 1;7 1 /63 
Aberdeen ........ A Dumfriesshire -A2 
Ayrshire ....... 2:06 errr A 
we B Dunoon .......... A 
Berwickshire ...... A2 eer: A 
Bridge of Allan ....A East Lothian ...... A 
Broughty Ferry ....A Edinburgh ........ A 
Clackmannanshire. .A Cre. A 
Rinne .- <.. 2s, A Forfarshire ........ A2 
Dunblane ........ A Oe PROP e Cr A 
Dumbartonshire ..A a A 
umifsies .......-Al pn a A 








A2 A3 B Bl 
1/114 1/11 1/104 1/10 
1 /6} 1/6 1/54 1/ oe 
ImVermess.....6005 * Perthshire ........ 
Inverurie ........ Al Peterhead ........ a 7 
Kincardineshire ..A2 Renfrewshire ...... A 
Kinross-shire ...... A Rothesay .......... A 
Lanarkshire ...... A gorse ee 
i i t. Andrews ...... 
Monies. .720ca | Selkirkshire 0.A2 
Moray and Nairn B Stewartry --...++- A2 
Stirlingshire ...... A 
Newport .......... A aged eg £2 
Peeblesshire ...... Ad 4 “RRRGOE YS. occicces A 
Oe eae A West P Lothian ree A 





*This town has its own rates : Masons, 1/94; Carpenters, 1/94 ; Slaters, 1/9} ; Plumbers, 1/10; Plasterers, 1/104 


but 1/11 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 320 


The information given in this table is copyright. 


Painters, 1/94 and Labourers, 1/5. 








VARNISHES, &c. 















Per gallon. 
2 44. 
ak Varnit s.32.4.% - .. Outside 016 0 
Fine do. ; ‘ 018 0 
Fine Copal. . ~~ 100 
Pale Copal. . a a ae 
Pale Opal Carriage . é Bi 160 
Best do. do. e 114 0 
Floor Varnish ... Inside 1 0 0 
Fine Pale Paper . - 100 
Fine Copal Cabinet. * 8-4 9 
Fine Copal Flatting... is s 3e 
Hard Drying Oak ..... - Pre 9 
Fine Hard Drying Oak a 13 6 
Fine Copal nee pa ee ae 
Pale do. Ks 114 0 
Best (| eee eg 14 6 
Best Japan Gold Size ie 114 6 
olen yh. Re as 012 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) 014 0 
Brunswick Black 09 6 
Berlin Black ....3... 016 0 
Knotting (patent) 017 0 
French and Brush Polish.......... 014 0 
Liquid Dryers in Terebene .............. 011 0 
LEAD, &c. 

Per ton 

(Delivered in London.) | ie 3 

LEAD. —Sheet, English, "4 Pere 38 0 
Pipe in “ET peppers oar Serenata 38 10 O 
FO niin! saws antes oin oipettnwiarabianont 4210 0 
COMM IIN sg bic Vonks s clang Cotes ct 47 10 0 


Note.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/- per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 








— ~ Lge 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 
cwt. 
Old be ex London a 

GENIUS ie aicicicre cee ton pels 





ENDLOY ERS 
eal LOYE 3 








The Leading Office for 
Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE os 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 


Bre. Ere. 





ead Office: 
8 KING STREET, MANCHESTER, 2 
London Office: 
23. Lawrence Lane, Cheapside, London, €.C.2 





_THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
pp NEW BUILDINGS ~~ 


CARSTAIRS. — Plans prepared for garage 
for Messrs. Stokes, contractors, by John 
Glaister & Son, Lanark. 

GLASGOW.—T.C. to seek approval to re- 
quisition properties in Waddell-st., Webster- 
st. and Richmond-st., for conversion into 2 
houses, at £3,020. 

STEPPS.—Plans prepared for extensions tv 
works by George Boswell, 236, West George- 
st., Glasgow. 


— 


Electrical Contracting Industry Wages. 

The Wages (War Adjustment) Agree- 
ment made between the National Fede- 
rated Electrical Association and _ the 
Electrical Trades Union has _ been 
amended to provide that,.as from the 
second pay day in October, 1943, for the 
pay period covered by that pay ‘day, the 
weekly Cost of Living (War) Addition 
shall cease to be payable, and in lieu 
thereof there shall be an hourly addition 
to the rates specified in Clause 2 of the 
Agreement of November 24, 1939, of 43d. 
Such addition shall remain current up to 
and including the second pay day in 
January, 1944. 








GLASS. 
SHEET GLASS, ORDINARY GLAZING QUALITY 
CUT SIZES. 
Per ft. om: 


i RCC HC COE EO TE CD tT. 34 

| 24 oz. Clear or “R” GUM os:).c-negooun onsen 
RN no o:ccis c deac aha e@eonavgeresimemmeipian 54 
PINS. on aero cies (eininrs Hod 6 eee ae Oe eS vale Oa eeINe ste Th 


ENGLISH ROLLED PL PLATE AND FIGURED 


CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. / 

Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. Per ft. 
Rolled plate, fin. ........ oececsceccccserere 53d. 
Rough cast double rolled, % in...........+++++ 64d. 
Rough cast double rolled, 3 in. ..........--++++ 64d. 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white............ 63d. 
Figured rolled and Cathedral, tinted .......... 94d. 
pO eee eer rr ee 6d. 


Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, t in. thick 1 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cas: double 






ro 
Per ft. 
s. d. 
Wire Rolled, 4 og Senta absinthe wmae : 3 
Fe aad MEE act's on. baa bbe enene Meese 
i mod Coe Ret Ar hicks Re 
Caleess ” mgiee 2 MEME ache’ ove aredipie. sets erat 2 6 
a WM Ss sacs seis ces seicels 46 
i oat ea RR rsenerr rica 0 9% 
‘ » YWin.thick ................ 6 
WER, faa seccss cations ' 
Non Actinic Glass, hi ME Sc cacuedeauewe 0 9 
me ~ te % in. thick .............. 1 0 
pa res a. BEE “eesdvedsiviges y 2 
“VITA” GLASS. Per ft. 
“ Vita ” Plate Glass, about ,'5 in. thick— s. d. 
ae SEs 2.42 crithelrewhe renew ceueye 5 0 
Oy Se err rer cre 2 ¢ 
“ Vita ” Sheet Glass, about 18/20 oz. . Zz 6 
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FUTURE CONSTRUCTION 


The Editor welcomes authentic information for this 

section from architects, surveyors or contractors. 

Items should reach 4, Catherine-street, Aldwych, 
C.2, not later than Tuesday morning. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still gg ed not in- 
cluded in this list, see previous issu Those 
The dal tat te heads i ot pare ae wee 

© dates at the of paragra hed 086 
for the submission of tenders; a r (t) 
denotes closing date for applications 1-7 name 
and address at the end refer to the person 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING 
OCTOBER 18. 

t+Croydon €.C.—Dismantling two huts, 
re-erecting one on site and providing staff 
lavatories at Croydon Polytechnic. Edu- 
cation Officer,  Katharine-st. Dep. £1. 
Tenders by October 28. 

Montgomery County €.C.—For structural 
alterations to form Hitchen at Wellington school 
canteen. TT. Gln Davies, D. Fo E., County Ed. 
Offices, Newtown. Dep. £2 2s 

Rechdale C.B.—(1) wncconstraction of roof 
over workshops; (2) Construction of latrines at 
Cleansing Dept., Entwisle-rd. 

Rochford R.D.G.—Erection of 2 “cottages at 
Hockley and 6 at Canewdon. A. N. Box, E. 
and §., Council Offices, Rochford, Essex. 


OCTOBER 19. 

Carlow U.D.C.—Two public conveniences in 
concrete. . O'Dwyer, 6, Burlington-road, 
- eouncil’s consulting engineer. Dep. 

r 38, 

Manchester Emergency Committee.—Cutting 
out for and inserting overhanging stone course 
as improvement of 59 wardens’ sector posts. 
City Architect. Dep, £1 1s. 

OCTOBER 20. 

Chelmsford T.C.—Erection of 6 surface shelters 
at Trinity-road school and 2 at Victoria schools. 
V. J. Willis, Boro FA Dep. £2 2s. 

Bicester U. D.0- Estimates invited for pre- 
paration of British Restaurant. H. T. Smith, 
S., Council Offices. 


OCTOBER 23. 
Belfast Harbour Commissioners.—Ercction of 
public lavatory. Major J. H. A. Patton, har- 
bour engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 


NOVEMBER 8, 
*Lewes T.C.—Erection of revetment wall. 
Cc. T. Butler (C.), M.Inst.M.&Cy.E., B.S. Dep. 


£2 2s. 
NOVEMBER 13. 

Dublin Vocational Education Committee.— 
Erection of school at Cabra West. Robinson & 
Keefe, architects, 8, Merrion-sq., Dublin. Bills 
of quantities, etc., from F. Shortall, 10, 
Leinster-st., Dublin. Dep. £3 3s. to be paid 
at Technical Schools, Bolton-st.. Dublin. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, ETC. 
OCTOBER 18. 
Blackpool T.C.—Exterior painting of muni- 
cipal houses. Boro S8., Municipal Buildings. 


OCTOBER 23. 
Bridgnorth R.D.C.—External painting of 56 
houses at Highley. TT. O. Cooksey, C., 
High-st., Bridgnorth. 


ENGINEERING, a AND STEEL 
OCTOBE § 

Croydon ©.B.— Fabricated steel frames for 
strengthening pape poremest shelters. Boro 
E., Town Hall. Dep. £1 

Halstead (Essex) R. D.6.—Sinking of a bore 
and fixing a pump. . F. Dearman, Council 
Offices, Halstead, Essex. 


OCTOBER 21. 

Helmsley R. D.C.—Construction of concrete 
weir and other building and water works. E 
France, Clerk, Council Offices, Helmsley, Yorks. 

OCTOBER 23. 

Thirsk R.D.C.—Sinking 12-in. borehole. C., 

Council Offices, Sowerby, Thirsk. 
OCTOBER 25. 

Matlock U. D.C.—Exploitation of Blackbrook 
springs ~ laying of 350 yds. of spun-iron 
pp ing. W. Radford & Son, Albion-chmbrs., 

ottingham, as £2 28, 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 
OCTOBER 20. 

Hepton R.D.C.—Laying 150 yds. of _ sewer. 
H. Wilkinson, District Bank Chambers, Hebden 


Bridge. 
OCTOBER 28. 

Wood Green T.C€.—Street improvement in 
three roads, including 13,930 yds. of 8-in. con- 
crete raft. Town Hall, N.22. Dep. £1 1s. 

Manchester T.¢.—Making ‘. actor lane. 
City E., Town Hall. Dep. £1 
OCTOBER 29. 

Wellington (Salop) U. D.C.—Laying approx. 
4 miles of 10 in. dia. asbestos-cement and 
840 lin. yds. of 4 in. dia, spun-iron water mains 
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and incidental works. A. H. S. Waters, 
M.Inst.C.E., 25, Temple-row, Birmingham, 2. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

NOVEMBER 1. 

Ashby Woulds U.D.C.—Construction of two 
concrete ejector chambers and laying about 
500 yds. of 4-in, and 5-in. pumping main and 
short lengths of sewer. Pick, Everard, Keay 
& Gimson, 6, Millstone-la., Leicester. Dep. 
£1 1s. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
OCTOBER 23. 

*Derbyshire E.C.—Full-time post of Lecturer 
in Building Subjects. H. Kenneth Pickles, 
Clerk to Governors, Chesterfield Technical 
College, Infirmary- road, Chesterfield. 

Huddersfield Technical College.—Full-time 
Instructor in Carpentry and Joinery. Forms of 
application from the Principal, 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 


Batley.—Dewsbury, Batley & District Institu- 
tion for the Blind (A. Sykes, secretary) to 
adapt premises as social centre for local blind. 

Bournemouth.—T.C. approved: Additions for 
an engineering works; alterations and additions 
at restaurant, Avenue-la., for Beales, Ltd.; 
additions, 1119, Pokesdown-hill, for Southern 
Counties Stores, Ltd.; conversion into flats of 
38, Ophir-rd., for F. Thresher. 

Cheltenham.—T.C, approved: H. H. Martyn, 
timber drying kiln, Sunningend Works. 

Coventry. —P.H.C. to extend nursery at 
Stretton-on-Dunsmore, at £1,300. 

Gateshead.—Binns & Co., Ltd., furnishers, 
etc., to rebuild warehouse at Gateshead. 
Architects, Cackett, Burns Dick & McKellar, 
Ellison-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Hanley (Staffs).—Rev. A. Perry, St. Luke’s’ 


ho am church, proposes repairs to cost 


eisai "Desdeahion E.C. to extend council 
school by prefabricated buildings. 

Lancaster.—T.C. propose nursery on Greaves 
Park Estate, also extensions to nursery on 
Ryelands-park. 

‘Lunesdale.—R.D.C. propose _ prefabricated 
building next Council Offices, Hornby, near 
Lancaster. 

Mansfield.—T.C. propose play centres at 
Newgate, Bull Farm and Broomhill schools. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Northern Counties 
Orphanage to be converted into maternity 
home by the Ministry of Health. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—T.C. propose repairs 
to Albert-st. infant school.—T.C, to prepare 
plans for covered market. 

Preston.—B. of Management of Royal Infirm- 
re it OSE private patients’ nursing home and 

abilitation unit. 

herham.—T.C. propose additions to 

an ay at Alma-rd. Institution, 

Stafford.—T.C. to convert Burton House into 
maternity home, at £2,600 ; 

Wolverhampton, _ Housing C. to repair 85 
houses, at £2,550. ’ 

York.—T.C. to proceed with restoration of 
Guildhall. 


Present Day Problem 















¢ 


At present we have 
ample stocks of Steel Scaffolding which we 
can offer for hire at competitive prices (with 
er without labour for erecting and dis- 
mantling). Our Service is Second to None. 


The 
STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO. LTD. 


23 OATLANDS DRIVE, WEYBRIDGE 
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BRITISH RESTAURANTS AND 
CANTEENS 


Birkenhead.—E.C. to erect several canteen 
kitchens, including one in Brook-st. area. 

Coventry.—E.C. to extend Hen-la. Council 
school canteen by a prefabricated building. 

Manchester.—T.C. propose B.R. off Roclidale- 
rd., Collyhurst. 

North Riding.—E.C. to build three school 
dinner centres at Malton. County A., County 
Hall, Northallerton. 

Rotherham.—T.C, approved mess room, 32, 
Norfolk-st., for W. G. Helliwell. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 


Twickenham.—For public sheliers at Fulwell 
Golf Course and Station Yard, Hampton Wick, 
for T.C. *R. G. Taylor, Ltd., £375, 


PROVINCIAL. 


Havant and Waterloo U.D.C. have placed 
contract with Sadler & Co., Downside-rd., 
Winchester, for erection of 12 concrete static 
water tanks. 

trilam.—N.F.S. to erect static water tank at 
proposed infants’ council school. 

Manchester.—N.F.S. to erect a static water 
tank at Malta-st., Ancoats, 

Pwilheli.—Caernarvonshire C.C. propose new 
sub-control centre. 

South Shields.—T.C, to build decontamination 
centre. Plans by N. G. Richardson, B.S 


TENDERS 
Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
‘* A.R.P. Schemes.”’ 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

4 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government 
departments. 


Ayrshire.—For houses at Cumnock and Barr- 
hill. The County Architect, Gnee, bidgs., 
Wellington-sq., Ayr: *The Springbank Quarry 
Co., Ltd., Airdrie. 

Cheltenham.—F or Pig at Lower Hewletts 
Farm, for P.H.C.: T. Stirchcombe & Sons, 
Ltd., £269 (subject te M.H. approval). 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.— Erection of lavatories for 
Bushing Co., .: *A. Anderson (Contractors), 
Ltd., RR rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Additional 
classroom accommodation at Morecambe 
Grammar school; *Edmondson Bros. (More- 
cambe), Ltd., Main-st., Morecambe & Heysham, 
£460; alterations at Chorley Grammar school 
for chassroom and dining-room accommoda- 
tions: *Edwin Tomlinson & Son, Ltd., Forge- 
st., Leyland, nr. Preston, £395; additional 
accommodation at. Stand Grammar school, 
Whitefield: *J. Tinline, Ltd., Parker-st. Saw 
Mills, Bury, £593. 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C.: Painting and 
decorating work to male house and male mental 
wards at  Green-la. Institution, Patricroft: 

. Ratcliffe & Co., 80, Manchester-rd., 
Waikdon, Manchester, £620. 

Lancashire.—Works for C.C. UL. Evans, 
County Architect, County-bldgs., Fishergate- 
hill, Preston. Alterations, etc., to schools for 
provision of meals, Pilling C.E.: *G, T. Ken- 
nerley & Son, 38, Lancaster-rd., Knott End-on- 
Sea, Fleetwood ; Fleetwood Chaucer Council: 
*Fleetwood Joinery Works, Ltd., London-st., 
Fleetwood; Billington R.C. and Salesbury: *E. 
Watson & Son, Salesbury, nr. Blackburn; Cop- 
pe Chapel-la. C.E.: *J. T. Gough & Son, ©o 
pull, nr. Chorley; Charnock Richard ( *h 
& H. Bennett, 19, School-la., rh aee nr. 
Preston; Croft St. Lewis’ R.C.: *J. F. Gibbons, 
Culcheth, nr. Warrington. 

Liverpool.—Adaptation for nurseries, for T.C. : 
Derwent-rd.: *North Western Estates Develop- 
ment, Ltd., Liverpool, £390; Matthew Arnold 
school: *E. W. Kneen & Sons, Ltd., Garston, 
£139 (subject to M.H. approval). 

{London (Air Ministry).—List of new con- 
tracts to value of £500 or over for week ended 
October 9. 

Building work: Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son, 
Ltd., Hooton, Cheshire. 

Aerodrome surfacing work: Demolition and 
Construction Co., Ltd., London, S.W.1; Wm. 
Tawse, Ltd., Angusfield, Aberdeen ; Val de 
Travers Asphalte Paving Co., Ltd., London, N.6. 

General maintenance work: Fred Pearson & 
Co., Ltd., Doncaster; Griffith Davies & Co., 
Ltd., Swansea; James Millar & Sons, Carlisle; 
Y. J. Lovell & ¢ Son, Ltd., Gerrards Cross; Air 
Work, Ltd., Seanciow. Middx.; J. H. & W. E. 
pen Worksop, Notts; Mawer Bros., Louth, 
uines. 

{London (Ministry of Works).—Contracts 
paw by M.O.W. during week ending October 


‘London: Building, Hammond & Miles, Ltd., 
Scrafton-rd. Works, Ilford. 

Hampshire: Building, Downing, Rudman & 
Bent, Old-rd., Chippenham. 

Lancs: Building, Nicholson & Wright, Cable- 
st., Lancaster; James Crosby & Sons, Ltd., 
Garwood, Hale, Ches; Rimmer Bros., Low Hill, 
Liverpool. 
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Leicester: Building, G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., 
Tilehouse-la., Denham, Uxbridge. 


Lincs : Building, Wilkinson & Haughton, 


Sidney-st., Cleethorpes. 














UNITE FOR STRENGTH 





ENROL NOW 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


Membership December, 1941—656 





Membership Becember, 1942—1,612 
Membership to date—over 2,250 


(excluding Asseciates) 


37 Area Offices 


SUBSCRIPTION 
£3.3.O0p.a. 






‘Phene er write : 
Secretary, 

23, Compton Terrace, Upper St., N.1 

CAN. 2041/2/3 
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Middx: Building, Harry Neal, Ltd., Pinner- 
rd., Northwood, Middx; Percy Bilton, Ltd., 
113, Park- st., London, 

Northumberland: Building, Wm. Hall (Con- 
aaa Lid., Derwent Joinery Works, Gates- 


ad. 
pe Building, C, Cornes & Son, Lichfield- 
Hanley, Staffs. . 

St uftalk: Building, Kerridge (Cambridge). 
Ltd., 28, Sturton-st., Cambridge. 
Wigtownshire: uilding, James Miller & 
Partners, Ltd., . Hanover-st., Edinburgh; 
Hugh Leggat, Ltd., 9, Gladstone-av., Barr- 
head, Glasgow. 

Worcs: Building, Bovis, Ltd., 1, Stanhope- 
gate, W.1. 

{London (War Dept.).—Works contracts 
* aced by War Dept. for week ended October 


4 Durham: Building work, Lawson & 
Boddy, Darlington; roadwork, H. E. Pitt, Ltd 
Sunderland. 

Yorks: Painting work, T. Metcalfe & Sons. 
Darlington. 

Sussex: Miscellaneous work, Bartley & Ward, 
Ltd., Crawley, Sussex, 

Motherwell.—For new emergency hospital at 
the County Hospital, for Lanarkshire C.C. W. 
Watt, architect, Albert-st., Motherwell: *R. C€. 
Brown, Hamilton, £4,500. — ; 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Erection of sculleries at 
various schools, for E.C.: *J. T. Main, Elswick- 
rd., Newcastle, £1,332; *Morris Bros., < 
Whitefield-ter., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £1,904. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme.—W Works for T.C A. 
Cotton, B.S. External decoration to 112 houses 
at Knutton-la.: *Eli Bagguley & Son, Bagnell- 
st., Newcastle-under-Lyme, £728 ; alterations 
and improvements to B.R.: *Joseph Jones 
(Newcastle, Staffs), Liverpool-rd., £355. 

Sheffield.—Erection of B.R. at the Moor, for 
T.C. W. George Davies (F.), City Architect : 
*T. Wilkinson & Sons (Builders), Ltd., Olive- 
grove Works, Midhill-rd., Sheffield 2, £3,301. 

Sheffhield.—Alterations to Woodside-la. depot 
for Cleansing Committee: *Public Works De- 
partment, Sheffield Corporation, £100. 

_West Penwith.—Erection of five pairs on five 
sites, of cottages and all incidental works, for 
R.D.cC. A. G. Bazeley, 29, Market Jew- st., 
Penzance, architect: *A. J. Steer & Co., Ltd., 











Boyle’s «-sicrumo” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 34 MORLAND 
AY., E. CROYDON, SURREY. Tel.: Addiscombe 1133 


HARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 
Poirit Pleasant, Wandsworth, $.W.18 


























HOSPITAL & SCHOOLS OVES 


SOLE MA 
” wRiGHts IMPROVED ANDALSO 


GHORLAND'S ed fad WARM AIR 
VENTIL ERN 


‘ GEO. WaicnT LONDONIS 
Ew AN ST. OXFORD ST EON aot. Wt 
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The Toll Gate, Wadebridge, Cornwall (tem- 
porary office), £9,062. 

Workington.—Additional accommodation at 
Casson-rd. nursery, for T.C. A. B. Cooper, 
B.S..: Ws A Walker, Workington. 








THE 


AAT TAS 
ONDO ¥ & 


LAM CASHIRE 





INSURANCES ON 
BUILDINGS in course of ERECTION 


LOWEST RATES 


Head Offices: 
155, LEADENHALL ST., LONDON, E.€2 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Chief Administration : 
7, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.G 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 
TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 





For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Steel Scaffolding Co. 


731-761, HARROW RD., N.W.10 


Teleph No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines) 




















BUILDING AND 


also at 





TAYLOR WOODROW 
CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
London Office: 10, ST. GEORGE ST., W. 


SOUTHALL, MIDDX. 
and Branches throughout the country 


"Phone: WAXLOW 2366 (8 lines). "Grams: ‘‘Taywood, Southall.” 
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